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CHAPTER XII. 

The postman was by no means a daily visitor at the 
Misses Kenderdine's door. It is a fact — amusing 
or melancholy, according as one takes it — that 
society in the aggregate does not very much run 
after resident governesses or poor schoolmistresses ; 
i that they are not likely to be inundated with cor- 

respondence or haunted with invitations. Of 
course, under no circumstances, are young, good, 
and pleasant women, likely to be quite without 
friends or acquaintances; such loneliness would 
argue a degree of unlovingness, or unlovableness, of 
which no one could accuse the Misses Kenderdine 
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2 The Woman's Kingdom. 

But this is a busy and a self-engrossed world : it 
has quite enough to do with its own affairs, and 
it likes to get the full value for all it bestows. 
The sisters, who had so little to give it, had not 
been troubled with any overplus of its affection. 
Still there were, in different parts of the country, 
a few households who affectionately remembered 
the Kenderdines ; and even at Kensington there 
were some houses where they occasionally visited, 
or went to one of those evening parties which in 
London middle-class society take the place of 
the countrified, old-fashioned, 'going out to 
tea.' 

They were expecting one of these invitations ; 
so the postman's red coat gleaming against the 
green hedge of Love Lane attracted Letty's at- 
tention, and his knock roused her to jump up 
and take in the letter. Edna allowed her to go. 
She herself had not felt well all the day ; — the 
morning school had been an unusual burden to 
her, and now it was over she took refuge in her 
favourite American rocking-chair — a present from 
an old pupil — and rocked and rocked, as if in 
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that soothing motion the uneasy feeling in mind 
and body — half weariness, half restlessness — 
would pass away. Though she knew all the 
while it would not ; that there it was, and she 
must bear it, as many another woman had borne 
it before her — the dull heart-ache, the hopeless 
want. These sorrows do come, and they conquer 
even the bravest sometimes. May He who or- 
dained love to be the crown of life, have pity on 
all those to whom it comes only as a crown of 
thorns, or who have to endure the blankness of its 
absence — the agony of its loss! Both can be 
endured, and comfort will come at length, but 
the torture is terrible while it lasts. Edna en- 
dured it but in a small measure, and for a short 
time; yet the pang was sharp enough to make 
her, till the end of her days, feel unutterable pity 
and tenderness over those women whom the world 
called ' disappointed in love:' from whose lives 
<xod has seen fit to omit life's first and best 
blessing : or else, though this is a lesser grief, to 
give it and take it away. 

She was sitting listlessly rocking, not thinking 
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1 2 The Woman's Kingdom. 

riage' is supposed to confer. Hers would be a 
life in which every energy would be tested, every 
power put to use — which would exact unlimited 
patience, self-denial, courage, strength ; the life, 
in short, of a woman who does not care to be a 
man's toy and ornament, but desires rather to be 
his helpmeet — supplying all he needs, as he 
supplies all she needs, teaching her through the 
necessities of every day how to fulfil the perfect 
law of love — self-sacrifice. 

Edna knew she should have a hard life. 
Though Dr. Stedman was still tolerably ignorant 
about their circumstances, he had taken good care 
to inform her everything about his own. She 
was well aware that he was poor — proud also — 
perhaps on account of the poverty. She guessed 
with her quick-sighted love, that his temper was 
not the sweetest in the world — though she could 
find excuses for that. But she believed in him — 
she honoured him, for she had never seen anything 
iu him that was not worthy of honour ; and, last 
little fact of all, which included all the rest, she 
loved bim. 
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Letty watched her a minute — with that happy 
smile on her face. ' Well, Edna dear, if you are 
satisfied so am I. It is, of course, your own 
affair entirely. I would only advise you to take 
time.' 

' Certainly I shall. It is sure to be a long 
engagement.' 

Letty shook her head pathetically. ' Ah ! if 
there is one thing more than another which I 
should object to, it is a long engagement. It 
wears a girl to death, and cuts off all her chances 
elsewhere. And suppose in the meantime she 
should receive a better offer?' 

Edna dropped her sister's hand. * Letty, we 
had better talk no more. If we talked to ever- 
lasting, I could never make you understand.' 

She spoke sharply, almost angrily ; and then, 
seeing no anger, only mild amazement, on Letty's 
beautiful face, she repented. With the yearning 
that every woman must have at this crisis in her 
life, to fall, on some other woman's neck and ask 
for a little love — a little sympathy, on the new 
strange path she had just entered — she turned 
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back again to her sister, who kissed her once 
more. 

' Really now, I did not mean to vex you, 
Edna. Of course you know your own mind— 
you always did; and had your own way, too, in 
everything — I'll tell him so, and frighten him.' 

Edna smiled. 

'And what does he say to you? Do show 
me your love-letter — I always showed you all 
mine!' 

But this was a different thing quite. Edna 
closed her little hand fiercely over it — her one 
possession, foretaste of her infinite wealth to 
come. It was hers — all her own, and the whole 
world should neither pry into it, nor steal it, nor 
share it. 

4 Well, never mind. You always were a queer 
girl,' said Letty, patiently. ' But at least you'll 
tell me when he is coming here. This is Satur- 
day — I suppose he will want to come to tea on 
Sunday?' 

And so the misty, beautiful, wondrous dream 
condensed itself into a living common-place 
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reality. There was a note written, which con- 
sisted of the brief word s Come,' naming the day 
and hour. This was sent by their servant, who 
looked much astonished, and hoped nobody was 
ill and wanting the doctor; and then the two 
sisters sat down side by side, for even Letty was 
silent awhile. 

At last, however, she could hold her tongue 
no longer, but began talking in her smoothly 
flowing, inconsequent way. 

' I wonder what sort of a house he lives in, 
and whether it is well furnished. Of course we 
can't go and see — it would not be proper; but I 
will try and find out. And this house of ours — I 
suppose it will have to be given up. No man 
would like his wife to go on keeping school. He 
would never let her work, if he could help it : — in 
such a common way too. Ah, Edna, you are the 
lucky woman after all ! I wish I had somebody to 
work for me.' 

' Do you V said Edna, absently. 

* Oh, how nice it must be ! To have nothing 
to do all day long, and everything pretty about 
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one, and perhaps a carriage to ride in and no 
trouble at all. Heigho ! I wish I were married 
too, though it shouldn't be to anybody like Dr. 
Stedman. But, my dear, since it is to be, and 
you are fond of him, and, as I have said, yon are 
your own mistress, and must please yourself: do 
just tell me what you think about things, ' In 
the first place, what ought your wedding-dress 
to be?' 

' Hush ! ' Edna whispered. ' Please don't talk 
any more. I can't bear it.' And then she threw 
herself into her sister's aims, and cried passion- 
ately ; half for joy, half for sorrow. So the day 
ended — the day of days which closed up for ever 
one portion of the sisters' lives : a day, to Letty, 
scarcely different from any other, but to Edna, 
like that first day which marked the creation of a 
new world. 

She scarcely slept all night : still, she rose 
and went to church as usual. Sbe was neither 
afraid nor ashamed. She knew the Great Searcher 
of hearts would not punish her, because in every 
thanksgiving was a thought of him, and every 
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prayer was a prayer for two. She walked home 
with her sister through the green lane — Letty 
vaguely wondering what church Dr. Stedman 
attended — she hoped he did go to church 
regularly somewhere, for nothing made a man 
look so respectable, especially if he were a doctor. 
Edna had a sweet composure of mien — a gentle 
dignity such as had never been seen in her before ; 
inasmuch as more than one stray acquaintance 
told her ' how well she was looking.' At which 
she felt so glad. 

But during the afternoon — the long still Sun- 
day afternoon — with the warm jessamine-scented 
air creeping in through the half-closed Venetian 
blinds, some of her nervousness returned, her 
quick restless movements, her little abruptnesses 
of speech. She went about from room to room, 
but could not sit long anywhere. 

Letty watched her with a condescending in- 
terest rather trying to bear. ' It's natural, dear, 
quite natural. I used to feel the same myself 
when one of them was coming. Dear me ! what 
a long time ago it seems since anybody came to 
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see me ! But even one's Bister's lover ia better 
than none. I bope you will settle with Dr. Sted- 
man to come every Sunday. And he might some- 
times bring his brother with him, for it will be 
desperately dull for me, you know. Well, I 
declare 1 Punctuality's very self! For it is just 
five minutes to six, and I am sure I see a gentle- 
man striding down Love Lane. I'll run down- 
stairs and open the door ; shall I, Edna ?' 

Edna assented, but she could not utter a word 
more. She stood at her window— the window 
where she was fond of sitting, and had sat so many 
an hour, and dreamed so many a maiden dream. 
She watched him coming, a tall figure, strong and 
active, walking firmly, without pauses or hesita- 
tion, and though sometimes turning the head 
round to glance — Edna guessed whither ! There 
he was, the ruler of her life, her friend, her lover, 
some day to be her husband. He was coming to 
assume bis rights, to assert his sovereignty. A 
momentary vague terror smote her, a fear as to 
the unknown future, a tender regret for the 
peaceful maidenly, solitary days left behind, and 
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then her heart recognised its master and went 
forth to meet him; not gleefully, with timbrels 
and dances, but veiled and gentle, grave and 
meek; contented and ready to obey him, 'even 
as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.' 

Edna long remembered, in years when it was a 
comfort to have it to remember, how exceedingly 
good Letty was that day ; how she went down her- 
self to welcome Dr. Stedman, and behaved to him 
— as he told Edna afterwards — in a way so wo- 
manly, friendly, and sisterly, that it took away all 
his awkwardness ; and by the time another little 
light footstep was heard on the stairs, he was 
found sitting — as quietly as if he had sat there 
every Sunday for years — in the great arm-chair 
by the window, with his face, pale indeed, but 
radiant with the light of happiness, the one only 
happiness which ever gives that look, turned to- 
wards the opening door. 

It opened, and Edna came in. 

I have said this little woman was not beautiful, 
not even pretty; but there was a lovesomeness 
about her — her neat, small, airy figure, her 
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harmonious movements, and her dainty hands, 
which often grew into absolute loveliness; at 
least, would, in the eyes of any man who had the 
sense to love her, and prize her at her worth. 
Woman as she was — all woman — she was 

1 Yet a spirit too, and bright, 
And something of an angel light.' 

And as the man — this big, tall, and, it might once 
have been, rather rough man — looked at her, 
standing in the doorway in her lilac muslin dress, 
his whole soul came into his eyes, though there 
was also a mingled expression of dread, as if ex- 
pecting that while he gazed her wings would grow, 
and she would fly away from him. 

He rose, and advanced a step forward; then 
he and the lilac angel shook hands — humanly — 
in a most common-place fashion. After which 
Letty, with astonishing tact, discovered the im- 
mediate necessity of ' seeing about tea,' and 
disappeared. 

There are those who despise small rooms and 
homely furniture; to whom Love is nothing 
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except he comes dressed in fine clothes, and in- 
habiting splendid drawing-rooms. Of course, 
under such circumstances, when Poverty enters in 
at the door, the said Love will surely fly out at 
the window. He has been far too much ac- 
customed to think of himself and his own ease. 
Undeniably, it is very pleasant to be rich, to 
inhabit handsome houses, and be dreSsed in elegant 
clothes; and there is a kind of love so purely 
external, selfish, and self-seeking, that it cannot 
exist unless it has also these things. But the 
true love is something far, far beyond. And Edna, 
when William Stedman took her in his arms — 
just herself and nothing more — in her common 
muslin gown, with no attractive surroundings, for 
the parlour was small and humble as well could 
be — asking her if she could love him, and if she 
were afraid to be a poor man's wife — Edna knew 
what that true love was. 

They sat long talking, and he told her every- 
thing, including a little confession which perhaps 
every man would not have made ; but this man 
was so conscientiously honest that he could not 
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have been happy without making it — that his 
first passing fancy had been for her beautiful 
sister. 

6 And I like her still — I shall always like her,' 
added he, with an earnest simplicity that made 
Edna smile, and assured her more than ever of 
the love that was far deeper than all telling. 
*And — before you get anxious about it, I wish 
to say one thing — Letty shall never leave 
you, if you do not wish it, and I will always 
be good to her. Who could help it? She is 
so charming to look at — so sweet-tempered — 
so kiadly, I like her exceedingly; but as for 
loving ' 

Edna gave one shy, inquiring glance into the 
passionate face, then, in the strange familiarity — 
sacred as sweet — which one little hour had 
brought about between them, she laid her head 
upon his shoulder, saying gently — 

' I am not afraid. I know you will never love 
anybody but me.' 

And when at last Letty came in, after a most 
lengthy and benevolent rattling of the door-handle, 
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William Stedman went up to her and kissed her 
like a brother. 

4 It is all settled, and you are to live with us. 
We never mean to part with you — except to 
somebody better than ourselves.' 

Thus, quietly, in his brief masculine way, he 
cleared off the only weight on Edna's mind — in 
the only way in which it could be done. And as 
she looked up to him with grateful eyes, loving 
him all the dearer because of the tenderness he 
showed to her own flesh and blood, he inly vowed 
that he would never let her know how in resigning 
his first great happiness of a married home all to 
themselves, he had made a very great sacrifice. 

Letty thanked him, not with overmuch emo- 
tion, for she was so used to be first considered, 
that she took it quite naturally. Then, with 
a little common-place quizzing — not ill-meant, 
but rather inappropriate — she sat down in 
Edna's place to pour out tea and enjoy the 
distinction of entertaining 'the man of the 
family.' 

When the meal was ended, Dr. Stedman, 
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in the aforesaid capacity, which he accepted in 
a cheery and contented manner, proposed that 
they should at once enter upon the question 
of business. 

' Which means being married, I suppose?' 
laughed Letty. 

' Yes,' he answered, with a deep blush, and 
then dashed at the subject abruptly and despera- 
tely. ' I do not wish to wait — not a day after 
I get a hospital appointment which I have been 
long trying for, and have now a good chance 
of. With that and my profession, we could 
live. And Julius, he will have enough to live 
upon too.' 

6 Will he live with you ? Then how can 
I?' asked Letty, bridling up with a sudden 
fit of propriety. 

' No, not with us,' was the answer, strong, 
decisive, almost angry. 'As she knows,' glanc- 
ing at Edna, 'there is two hundred a-year, 
which, if necessary, he can have; part or whole; 
but I will not have him living with me. Two 
men in one house would never do;' and then 
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he told, cursorily, the ' slight difference' — so 
he called it — which he had had with his brother, 
and how he had not seen him since, Julius having 
gone next morning on a painting expedition. 

Edna looked grave, but Letty listened with 
considerable amusement. * And so Julius — I may 
call him " Julius," as he will be my half-brother- 
in-law, you know — wanted to come and see us, 
and you prevented him? And if this quarrel 
had not happened, you would not have written 
to Edna ? Perhaps you would never have made 
up your mind to ask her at all?' 

The silly woman had hit upon something 
like a truth, or near enough thereto to vex 
the man a little. 

' I assure you, Miss Letty — but excuse my 
explaining. Your sister knows all.' 

Yes, Edna did know — all the pride — 
all the pain — the struggle between duty and 
passion — the difficulty of distinguishing right 
from wrong — honour from cowardliness — rash- 
ness from fearless faith. Many a man has gone 
through the like before his marriage — the wo- 
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man neither understanding it nor pitying it — 
but Edna did both. She laid her little hand 
on his — 

* No need to explain, I am quite satisfied.' 

' And Julius?' persisted Letty, who was be- 
ginning to find second-hand felicity a little 
uninteresting. 'Does he know of all this 
between Edna and you?' 

' No, but when he returns on Monday I 
shall tell him.' 

' And what will he say ? ' 

* I think he will say, as a brother should — 
" It 's all right. Be happy in your own way." ' 

* But if he does not V said Edna, tremulously. 
William Stedman looked vexed. Perhaps he 

knew his brother better than she did, or was less 
accustomed than she was to think of others. 

6 1 do not contemplate any such impertinent 
interference on his part. But if so, it can make 
no difference to me. When a man of my age 
chooses his wife, no other man, not even his own 
brother, has a right to say a word. Julius had 
better not ; I would not stand it.' 
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He spoke loudly, like a man not used to 
talk with or to listen to women; a man who, 
right or wrong, liked to have his own way. 
Truly he was far from perfect, this chosen of 
Edna's heart. Yet he had a heart too, and 
a conscience, and both these would have under- 
stood her momentary start — the slight shadow 
which troubled her happy face. But though 
the happiness lessened, the peace remained, and 
the love which had created both. 

6 1 think,' she said, very gently, ' that Julius 
is too generous to make us unhappy. He may 
be vexed at first, having had you all his life — 
and only you — like Letty and me here. But 
perhaps he is not quite so good as my Letty.' 

And thinking of her gentle sister, and con- 
trasting their ways with the fierce ways of these 
two men — lover and brother, with whom her 
lot was to be bound up for life — Edna trembled 
a little; but the next minute she despised her- 
self for her cowardice. What was love worth 
if it could not bear a little pain ? In the darken- 
ing twilight she loosened not, but rather 
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strengthened, her clasp of William Stedman's 
hand ; and as he went on talking, principally 
to Letty, and about common things, the size 
and arrangements of his house, and his means 
of furnishing it, his good angel might have 
heard that the man's voice grew softer and 
sweeter every minute. Already there was steal- 
ing into him that influence, mysterious as holy, 
which, without any assertion on their part — 
any parade of rights or complaints of wrong — 
makes all women — Christian women — if they 
so choose it, the queens of the world. Already 
the future queen had entered into her kingdom. 

He was still talking, being left respectfully 
by these inexperienced maidens, to take the 
man's part of explaining and deciding every- 
thing, when there came a knock to the door, 
so sudden and startling in that quiet Sunday 
evening that the little house seemed actually 
to reel. 

6 Probably some one for me,' said Dr. Sted- 
man. 4 I left word at home where I might 
be found, if wanted; a doctor is always liable 
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to be summoned, you know. It is not an easy 
life for him, or for his household,' added he, 
with a slightly shy and yet happy smile, 

c Oh,' cried Letty, ' I wouldn't marry a doc- 
tor upon any account, as I always said to 
Edna,' — whose conscious blush showed how 
completely the good advice had been thrown 
away. 

But just this minute the front door was 
opened, and the voice of a man, hurried and 
eager, was heard inquiring for the Misses 
Kenderdine; also, in not too gentle tones, whe- 
ther Dr. Stedman was here? 

c It is Julius,' said Letty. But what hap- 
pened next is serious enough to require another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Julius Stedman entered the parlour in a 
rather excited state. Not with wine — that 
was a temptation impossible to the pure-living', 
refined young artist; but his excitement was 
of a kind peculiar to the artistic and nervous 
temperament, and might easily have been mis- 
taken for that of drink. His face was flushed, 
his motions abrupt, his speech unnaturally loud 
and fast, and as he stood shading his eyes from 
the sudden dazzle of the lamp-light, even his 
appearance spoke against him ; for his dress 
was dusty, his long hair disorderly, and his 
whole exterior very far below that standard of 
personal elegance — nay, dandyism — which was 
a strong characteristic of Julius Stedman. 
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He bowed to Letty, who was the first to 
advance towards him. 

6 1 am ashamed, Miss Kenderdine, of intrud- 
ing at this unseemly hour; but my brother — 
ah, there you are ! I have found you out at 
last;' and he darted over to the doctor's chair. 
' You're a pretty fellow, Will; a nice elder 
brother ! — a proper person to lecture a younger 
one, and teach him the way he should go ; — a 
good, honest, generous, candid ' 

' Julius!' cried Will, catching him by the 
arm, and speaking almost in a whisper, c com- 
mand yourself. You forget these ladies.' 

* Not at all !' And there was no abate- 
ment in the shrill, furious voice. 'I have the 
highest respect for these ladies. And out of 
my respect, as soon as I came home (unex- 
pectedly, of course, like a fool that I was,) to 
make it up with you, and found where you 
were gone, I came after you, — I came just to 
tell them the plain truth. Miss Kenderdine, 
this brother of mine, who comes sneaking here 
on the sly ' 
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6 Julius!' Not a whisper now, but thun- 
dered out in violent passion; then, controlling 
himself, Will added, ( Julius, you are under 
an entire and ridiculous mistake. Either leave 
this house with me instantly, or sit down and 
listen to my explanation.' 

( Listen ! — explanation ! ' repeated Julius, 
and looked bewildered from one to the other 
of the three whom he had found sitting together 
so familiarly and happily in the pleasant little 
parlour. 

' Yes,' said Will, laying his hand firmly and 
kindly on his brother's shoulder, *I will explain 
everything : there is no reason now why I should 
not. I objected to your visiting here, because 
you had no right to come; and your coming 
was an injury to these ladies, and would have 
exposed them to all kinds of unpleasant remarks. 
But with me it is different. I came here 
to-day — and it is my first visit, I assure you — 
with a distinct right, and in a recognised 
character. Julius, I am going to give you a 
sister.' 
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' A sister!' The young man turned fright- 
fully pale, and his eyes sought — which face was it 
— Letty's? Then, as with the strength of de- 
spair, he forced himself to speak. 'Tell me — 
tell me quick! This is so sudden !' 

' Not sudden in reality — it only seems so,' 
said William, smiling ; * and you like her very 
much — you know she will make you a good sister. 
Shake hands with him, Edna.' 

6 Edna — is it Edna ?' And then, either out 
of his own natural impulsiveness, or in the reaction 
from a still stronger excitement, Julius darted 
forward, and instead of shaking hands, kissed her 
warmly. ' I beg your pardon ; but I can't help 
it. Oh, you dear little woman — so it's you, is 
it? — you that have all but brought about a 
quarrel between Will and me — the first we ever 
had in our lives ? ' 

' And the last, I trust,' said Will, cheerily, 
submitting to have his hand almost shaken off. 

< Never mind— never mind, now, old fellow. 
All 's well that ends well. I give you joy. I 'm 
quite content. She will be the best little sister in 
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all the world. Shake hands again, Edna — let's 
shake hands all round.' 

But when he came to Letty, he stopped point 
blank. 

Letty extended her long fingers in a dignified 
manner, and smiled her benign smile — alike to 
all — upon the flushed, passionate young face. 

f I suppose, Mr. Stedman, this makes you and 
me sort of half-brother and sister-in-law. I am 
quite willing. I hope we shall always be very 
good friends — just like brother and sister, in- 
deed.' 

4 Thank you,' was the answer, and the young 
man's excited mood sank into quietness, — nay, into 
more than quietness, — sadness. But this was no- 
thing uncommon with Julius Stedman, who, after 
one of his fits of high spirits, generally fell into a 
corresponding fit of gravity and melancholy. 

This, or perhaps his mere presence as an ex- 
traneous element in what had been such a peaceful 
trio — for, in these early days of betrothal, 
sometirnes an easy negative third rather adds 
to than takes away from the new-found and still 
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unfamiliar happiness — made the evening not 
quite so pleasant as before. In vain Will, with 
most creditable persistency, maintained conver- 
sation, and Edna by a great effort shook off her 
shyness, and, taking her place as hostess, presided 
at supper — endeavouring to be especially attentive 
to Julius, and give him a foretaste of the good 
sister she intended to be. For in the midst of 
all her own joy, her heart warmed to him — this 
moody, variable, affectionate, loveable fellow, who 
seemed, as so many young men do, like a goodly 
ship with little ballast, the success of whose whole 
voyage depended upon what kind of hand should 
take the helm. Besides, though she knew it was 
womanish and ridiculous, she could not help 
having a sort of pity for anybody who had lived 
with William Stedman for so long, and would not 
now live with him much longer. She could afford 
to be exceedingly kind and forgiving to poor 
Julius. 

Still, the cloud did not pass away, and in spite 
of everybody's faint efforts to disperse it — except 
Letty's, who was not acute enough to see any* 
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thing, and went talking on in the most charm- 
ingly unconscious and inappropriate way — the 
awkwardness so spread itself, that it was quite a 
relief when the little quartette broke up. Dr. 
Stedmau proposed leaving, and then stood with 
Edna at the window, talking for ever so long 
between themselves; while Letty, with a nod and 
a wink, went into the passage, beckoning Julius 
to follow her. 

'We're terribly in the way— we two,' said 
she, laughing. ( I am afraid, on future Sundays, 
we shall have to retire to the kitchen — that is, if 
you persist in coming to take care of your brother 
when he goes a-courting. But it will be very 
dull for you, with only stupid me,' 

' Only you ! ' said Julius, gazing at her as she 
stood leaning against the lobby wall, seeming to 
illumine the whole place, poor and small as it 
was, with her wonderful beauty. ' Only you I ' 

And Letty looked down, not unconscious of 
his admiration, and perhaps feeling just sufficiently 
ill used by fate as to think herself justified in 
appropriating and enjoying it. That is, if she 
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ever thought at all; or thought ten minutes in 
advance of the present moment. 

€ I suppose those two are very happy,' said 
Julius, at length, with a glance in the direction of 
the silent parlour. 

' Oh, of course. Everybody is very happy at 
first. That is — I suppose so. Not that I know 
from experience.' 

Julius regarded her with piercing eyes, and 
then laughed, half carelessly, half cynically. 

' Oh, you and I are old stagers, I suppose. 
We will not reveal the secrets of the prison-house. 
Probably, being in love is like being in prison.' 

' Eh ? ' said Letty, puzzled, and then added 
confidentially : ' I don't like to hear you mention 
prisons. I hope your brother is not in debt — so 
many young men are, now-a-days. Is he in 
sufficiently good circumstances to warrant his 
marriage ? Not that I would say a word against 
it. Of course, my sister knows her own mind, 
and acts as she thinks right; she always did. 
But will they not be very poor ? And it is such 
a dreadful thing to be poor.' 
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' A cursed thing I ' And there was a gleam, 
almost a glare, in those wild bright eyes of Julius . 
Stedman, as he fixed them on the beautiful crea- 
ture before him. A creature, whom some fortu- 
nate man, say an Eastern sultan or a Western duke, 
might have eagerly bought, the one with a ring, 
the other with a given number of piastres, and 
carried off to be robed in silks and hung with 
diamonds — laden with every gift possible, except 
that which, perhaps, after all, she might not care 
for, or only as it was accompanied by these other 
things — his heart. ' Yes, poverty is very dread- 
ful. There I quite agree with you, Miss Ken- 
derdine.' 

* You might as well call me Letty, and so 
get our relations clear at once,' said Letty, 
coquettishly, 

' Thank you, thank you, Letty,' and he seized 
lier hand, 

( I mean — our brotherly and sisterly rela- 
tions,' said Letty, drawing back, upon which 
Julius apologised, and also drew back imme- 
diately. 
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« As you were saying,' observed he after a 
pause, during which the low murmur of talking 
within came maddeningly to his ears, ' those 
two, our brother and sister, regarded by our wiser 
eyes, are — simply a pair of fools. My brother's 
certain income, since you so prudently ask it, is 
only two hundred a-year. Besides that, he may 
make another two hundred by his profession, 
which comes to four hundred altogether. And 
four hundred a-year is, of course, to a woman 
downright poverty. I myself think Will is in- 
sane to dream of marrying.' 

' What did you say, my boy ? ' cried Will, 
coming behind him, with a radiant light on his 
face, though it looked thin and worn still, ' insane, 
am I ? Why, it 's Julius, and not I, that deserves 
a lunatic asylum. He has been in love, off and 
on, ever since he was fifteen, and never found 
anybody good enough to please him for a month 
together. Wait, man ! Wait till you have found 
the right woman, and have won her too.' 

6 Ah, wait,' said Edna, softly, as in a pretty, 
demure, sisterly fashion she put both her hands 
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into those of her future brother, and then took 
them away to remove some stray dust that dis- 
figured his coat-sleeve : ' wait till that good time 
comes. And she will be so happy, and so very 
fond of you.' 

' Bless you, my little sister,' said Julius, in a 
choked voice, as he suddenly bent down and put 
his lips to Edna's hand. ' No, he 's not mad, 
he's a lucky fellow, that scamp there. And he 
has had a comfortless life of late, I know that : 
and I have not helped to make it more comfort- 
able. Perhaps we shall both be the better, we 
jolly young bachelors, for having a woman to 
keep us in order. Though you'll find me a 
tough customer, I warn you of that, Miss 
Edna.' 

' Never mind. I '11 take you, just as you are, 
and make the best of you.' 

With which light jest the two sisters sent the 
two brothers out under the narrow jessamine- 
scented doorway — out into the brilliant harvest 
moonlight, so dazzling white that it smote one 
almost with a sense of chill. * 
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Will put his arm through his brother's, and 
they walked on a considerable way before either 
spoke. At last Julius took the initiative. 

€ Well, old fellow, this is a pretty go ! Catch 
a weasel asleep! I certainly have been that 
unfortunate animal. I had no more idea that 
any game of this sort was afoot, than — than the 
man in the moon, who perhaps has more to do 
with such things than we suspect. Of course, 
love is only a fit of temporary or permanent 
lunacy. By-the-bye, what a precious fool I was 
near making of myself to-night ! ' 

'How?' 

' Oh, in several ways ; but it doesn't matter 
now. I've come out safe and scot-free. And 
pray, how long is it since you made up your mind 
to marry that little thing ? ' 

Will winced. 

' I beg your pardon, but she is such a little 
thing; though, I own, the best little woman 
imaginable ; and has such neat pretty ways about 
a house — even such a shabby house as theirs 
looks cosy with her in it. How jolly comfortable 
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she'll make us — I mean you; for, of course, I 
shall have to turn out.' 

Will said nothing — neither yes nor no. He 
felt upon him that cowardice, purely masculine, 
which always shrinks from doing anything un- 
pleasant. He wished he had had Edna beside 
him, to put, as plainly as his own common-sense 
put it, the fact that a man has no right to lay upon 
Lis wife more burdens than she can bear; and 
that;, with his changeful, moody ways, his erratic 
habits, and his general Bohemian tendencies, 
Julius was, with all his loveableness, about the 
last inmate likely either to be happy himself, or 
to make others happy, in a married home. That 
ie, unless the home were his very own, and the 
mistress of it had over him the influence, which 
was the only influence that would keep Julius 
safe — that of a passionately loved and loving 
wife. 

All this Will thought, but could not explain. 
Therefore bis only refuge was silence. 

' Yes, it 's all right,' said Julius, somewhat 
coldly ; ' and quite natural too. I don't blame 
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you. You have done a deal for me, Will : more 

than any brother, or many a father, would have 

done. I'll never forget it. And I dare say I 

shall be able to shift for myself somehow.' 

' There will be plenty of time, my dear fellow,' 

answered Will, in rather a husky voice. ' I shall 

not be married until I get something quite certain 

to start with — probably that appointment which 

you know I have been after so long. And then I 

shall be able to pay over to you, in whole or part, 

for as long as you require it, the other half of 

grandfather's money.' 

' Will, you don't mean that ? ' ] 

' Yes, I do. In truth, she was so sore about j 

you, and especially your being " turned out," as j 

< 

she called it, that she would not have had me \ 

without my promising that arrangement, which 
will make our marriage, whenever it does take 
place, none the worse for anybody.' 

< But ' 

( It 's no use arguing with a woman, especially 
one who won't talk, ouly act. Edna is quite 
determined. Indeed I may say I have purchased 
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her at the alarming sacrifice of two hundred a- 
year, payable quarterly ' 

' Will ! ' cried Julius, stopping suddenly, and 
looking his brother full in the face. The moon- 
light showed his own, which was full of emotion. 
' You're a pretty pair, you and she — six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. I see it all now. 
Give her my love. No ; I '11 take it to her my- 
self. For me, I Ve been a selfish, luxurious rascal 
all my life ; but I '11 turn over a new leaf, hang 
me if I won't ! I '11 take an oath against light 
kid-gloves, and rings, and operas. I '11 dress like 
an old clothesman, and feed like a day-labourer. 
And I '11 work — by George, won't I work ! ' 

' That 's right, lad,' said the elder brother, 
cheerily. ' And you '11 find it all the better when 
some day you have to work for two. Meantime, 
instead of the " family house " you wanted to visit 
at, you '11 have a brother's home always to come 
to. And she will make it so bright, as you say. 
Besides, Letty will be there,' continued Will, 
dashing at this fact with a desperate haste, un- 
""rtain how it might be taken. 
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Julius did start, very uneasily. ' Is she to 
live with you ?' 

' Yes ; there was no other way. As must be 
obvious enough, Letty is not the person to be left 
to live alone.' 

' No,' said Julius, concisely. 

' I doubt whether she will like living with us, 
for we shall have a hard struggle to make ends 
meet, at any rate, for the first few years ; and 
she is not well fitted for poverty — Letty, I 
mean.' 

Julius was silent. 

' But in that case, if she got tired of us, she 
could easily return to her old life as a resident 
governess, which she often regrets still. Unless, 
in the meantime, some young fellow snaps her up, 
which is far from improbable. Her sister says she 
has had lovers without end, as was to be expected ; 
but none of them were good enough for her. 
Edna hopes, when she does marry, it will be some 
nice, good fellow, with plenty of patience and 
heaps of money. Letty would never be happy 
unless she lived in clover and cotton-wool. Poor 
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Letty ! It 's well for me that my Edna is dif- 
ferent.* 

William Stedman must have been strangely 
blind — perhapB that little word 'my' produced 
the blindness, and carried his thoughts involun- 
tarily away — not to have noticed how dumb grew 
his talkative brother: how he walked on fiercely 
jincl fast, swinging bis cane, and slashing at the 
hedges in a nervous, excitable way, as they 
ill leaded the narrow lanes, which were so pretty 
twenty years ago, but are now vanishing fast, in 
the streets and squares and 'gardens' ofCampden 
Hill. At last Julius said, with that sudden 
change from earnestness to frivolity which was 
too common in him to cause Will any surprise — 

* Nevertheless, it 's odd that you, and not I, 
should be the fool or the madman — for you cer- 
tainly are both — to commit matrimony. Catch 
mc giving up my freedom — my jolly, idle life, to 
tin myself to any woman's apron-string. You 'd 
better think twice of it: eh, old fellow? Edna's 
a good girl — I don't deny that ; and likes you — 
I suppose ; she 'd be an ass if she didn't. But is 
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there a girl alive who would go on caring for a 
man unless he had lots of money, — could give her 
all she wanted ? and they 're always wanting 
something. All alike, all alike ; and a precious 
lot they are, too. So — 

" I 'd be a bachelor, born in a bower," ' 

carolled the young fellow, startling the green lanes 
and a solitary policeman with the then popular 
tune of ' I 'd be a butterfly,' and inventing a ludi- 
crous doggerel parody to it, which was, to say the 
least, rather inappropriate that quiet Sunday 
night. 

€ You're not yourself, Ju,' said William. 
* You have got over-tired. Didn't you say you 
had walked fifteen miles to-day ? That was far 
too much. I shall have to keep a sharp look- 
out after you, even when we have a separate 
establishment.' 

And the elder brother, out of his deep heaven 
of peace, looked tenderly upon the foolish fellow 
who did not understand what peace was, who was 
making a mock of it, and trying, like so many 
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other sceptics, driven into scepticism less by 
nature than circumstances, to believe that to be 
non-existent which was only non-beheld. 

Then the two Stedmans, with their bachelor 
latch-key, entered their dull, dark, close house, 
which breathed the very atmosphere of dreariness 
and disorder. Julius went up to bed almost im- 
mediately; but William sat long in his empty 
dining-room, peopling it with wondrous visions, 
brightening it with hearth-light and lamp-light, 
and, above all, the perpetual light of a woman's 
smile — the smile which happy love brings to a 
woman's lips, never to be wholly lost from them 
until they are set in that last, loveliest peace upon 
which the coffin-lid closes — which seems to say 
even to mourning husbands or children, € Be con- 
tent — I am loving you still — in heaven.' 

William Stedman had to-day seen, beyond a 
doubt, this love in his betrothed's face — and he 
felt by that in his own heart that it would be his 
until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, that he 
should be poor enough, probably for years : that, 
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with most men, to marry upon his prospects 
would be the height of madness. But then they 
were men who had not learned, like himself, the 
calm self-denial which disarms poverty of half its 
dangers, half its dread, because holding as the best 
things those things which money can neither give 
nor take away ; being far too proud for the ordi- 
nary petty pride of dreading to seem what one 
is, if that happens to be a little inferior to one's 
neighbours. True, he had never starved, never 
been in debt ; for neither alternative often hap- 
pens to an unmarried man who has ordinary 
health, honesty, and brains — at least, if it does, 
he has usually only himself to blame. But 
William Stedman had been poor, very poor ; he 
had known how hard it is to go on wearing a 
threadbare coat because you have not five pounds 
to spare for a new one ; how harder still to crave 
for many an accidental luxury which you know 
you have no right to indulge in. And perhaps, 
hardest of all, to associate with people who, in 
all but money, are fairly your equals, and who 
never suspect, or never pause to think, how your 
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every penny is as valuable as their pound. In 
short, he had learned, in the many wholesome but 
painful ways that early poverty teaches, the best 
lesson any young man can learn — to control and 
deny himself. 

Therefore, fitter than most men was he to 
enter upon that 'holy estate,' which, perhaps, 
derives its very holiness from the fact that it re- 
quires from both man and woman never-ending 
self-control and self-denial : teaching, as nothing 
else can teach, that complete absorption of self 
into another, which is the key-stone and summit 
of true happiness. 

' Possibly William Stedman did not say all 
these things to himself, for he was not much 
given to self-examination — in truth, he had 
never had time for it ; but he felt them, in a 
dim, nebulous way ; he ' took stock of himself,' 
so to speak, as to whether he was fit for the 
life which lay before him — fit to be trusted with 
the happiness of a sweet, fond, ignorant, innocent 
woman ; whether he had strength for her sake to 
go on with hard work and little pleasure, to place 
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his enjoyments in inward rather than outward 
things, and to renounce very much that to most 
young men — Julius, for instance — would be, what 
he himself had jestingly termed, like the linen- 
draper's advertisements, an * alarming sacrifice.' 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna was not. 
He believed that whatever he had to give up in the 
world without, would be made up by the home 
within. That this little woman would come in on 
his cheerless, untidy hearth like a good fairy, re- 
ducing chaos to order, and charming away gloom 
and dulness by her bright, sweet ways. Besides, 
he felt that with her quick sympathy, her un- 
worldly tone of thought, her divine instinct for 
right and truth, she would come and sit in his 
heart like a conscience — a blessing as well as a 
delight, making him better as well as happier, and 
happier just because he was better. 

'God has been very kind to me — far kinder 
than I deserved,' said the young man to himself, 
thinking, in his happiness, more than he often 
found time to think, of the Source whence all 
happiness flows. And his heart melted within 
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him; and the long, pent-up storm of headlong 

passion, and frantic pride, and bitter self-distrust, 
which had raged within him for weeks and months 
and had come to a climax two days ago, when he 
found himself driven mad by the sound of a voice 
and the touch of a little, ignorant hand, — all this 
calmed itself down into a most blessed quiet, like 
a summer evening after a thunder-shower, when 
fiTerything is so perfumy, fresh, and green, and 
the flowers are lifting up their heads, and the 
birds sing doubly loud and clear, even though the 
large-leaved trees are still dropping, — as more 
than one great, heavy drop fell, in this sacred 
solitude, from William Stedman's eyes. 

They came from a sudden thought which 
darted across him — the thought, not of Edna, but 
of his mother. He scarcely remembered her — 
he was only seven years old when she died ; but 
he knew she was a very good woman ; and he had 
kept up all his life this faint, shadowy remem- 
brance with a sort of silent idolatry which had 
began then in his childish yet tenaciously faithful 
heart. 
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He wondered whether she had any knowledge 
of what had happened to him to-day, and whether 
she would have heen satisfied with the wife he had 
chosen; and he thought, the next time he saw 
Edna, ho would tell her all these his childish re- 
collections, and take her, instead of pearls and 
diamonds, which she altogether refused to accept 
from him, the simple guard-ring which had be- 
longed to his mother. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It was now fully ten months since William Sted- 
man and Edna Kenderdine had plighted that 
promise which, when made deliberately, wisely, 
and justifiably on both sides, should be held as 
inviolable as the subsequent vow before the altar. 
That is, if the love, which is its only righteous 
foundation, lasts. Otherwise, the best wisdom is 
that which Edna sometimes gave in answer to 
Letty's murmurings of the misery of long engage- 
ments, and the advantage of keeping 'free.' 
i When he wishes to be free, he is free. The mo- 
ment he ceases to love me, let him go ! ' 

But this contingency did not seem likely to 
happen. Though the promise had been made 
conditionally, that is, he had told her in his deep 
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humility, that when she found out all the bad 
things in him, she might break her engagement 
at any time, and he should not blame her — still, 
she found out all the bad things, and she did not 
break it. Perhaps he too discovered certain little 
earthly specks in his angel's white wings, just 
enough to keep her from flying away from him 
and survived the discovery. For two lovers, who 
expect to find one another all perfection, must be 
taught such wholesome lessons ; which doubtless 
these lovers had to learn. But they had the sense 
to keep both their experience, and their mode of 
acquiring it, strictly to themselves. 

s You two never quarrel,' Letty would say 
sometimes, half puzzled, half vexed. e I thought 
lovers always quarrelled. I am sure I squabbled 
continually with all mine.' 

At which Edna smiled, and only smiled. Her 
sister's unconscious plurals precluded all argu- 
ment. As well reason with the Grand Turk on 
the Christian law of marriage, as talk to poor 
Letty of the mysterious law of love. 

And yet she was most kind, most good-na 
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tured ; an ever welcome and convenient third in 
the various walks, and meetings for ' sight-seeing,' 
which Dr. Stedman contrived to steal out of his 
busy life, and add to those blessed Sundays which 
he spent with his betrothed, healing thereby all 
the cares and worries of the week. And he was 
so good to Letty; he took such pains that she 
should never be forgotten in any pleasure which 
could be given her, that she liked her future 
brother very much. But still she moaned some- 
times — Letty rather enjoyed moaning — over the 
probable length of Edna's engagement, and the 
misfortune of her marrying a poor man. 

' For talk as you like, my dear,' she some- 
times oracularly said, 'I am certain you would 
be a deal happier in an elegant house, with a 
carriage to drive in, and plenty of good society. 
And — don't look so indignant — I daresay he 
would love you better, — men always do, you 
know, — if you were a little better dressed.' 

But Edna only smiled, and smoothed out her 
pretty cottons and muslins, as carefully as if they 
were silks and satins. Perhaps heaven had mer- 
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cifully given her a temperament that did not 
much care for luxuries, except those of heaven's 
providing, common and free as air and sunshine, 
— such as cleanliness, order, simplicity, and har- 
mony. And then she was so happy, for God had 
sent her her heart's desire. She sang over her 
daily work like an April thrush in a thorn-tree, 
building its nest through rain and shine. Letty 
complained bitterly of the delay which made 
school-keeping still necessary ; Dr. Stedman 
openly grumbled at the school and all belong- 
ing to it ; and often behaved exceedingly badly, 
and very like a man ; but Edna was as gay as 
a lark, and never swerved from her firm determi- 
nation not to be married till a small certainty 
made the marriage prudent as regarded them all. 
She declared she should work steadily on, like a 
brave independent little woman as she was, till 
the very day of her marriage. 

6 For,' she said once, with her sweet earnest 
face lifted up to the clouded one of her lover, ' I 
see no pleasure, and no dignity either, in idleness. 
If you had not loved me, I should have been a 
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working woman to the end of my days, and have 
worked cheerily too. When you can work for 
me, I'll work no more. But if ever you needed 
it, and I could do it, I would fall to work again, 
and you should not hinder me 1 I'd begin once 
more to teach my little butchers and bakers and 
■ ~i ick-makers, and think myself honoured in 

the duty.* 

And then the Btrong man would catch her in 
his arms, and thank God he had chosen a woman 
who, in the countless troubles that man's lot is 
heir to, would neither be selfish nor cowardly, a 
burden nor a snare ; but, under her soft meek- 
ness, would carry about with her a spirit fearless 
as his own. 

After much delay, the long-hoped-for hospital 
appointment was given — and given to some one 
else. William told this news to Edna one dark 
night Doming through the green lanes home from 
church — told it briefly, almost sharply, which 
showed how deep was his disappointment. She 
only pressed his arm and said — 

' Never mind. We are young still. It is 
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said to be good to bear the yoke in one's 
youth.' 

* Yes, if it is not so heavy as to make one 
humpbacked for life,' answered Dr. Stedman with 
a laugh, tuneless and hard ; then, stopping under 
the next gas-lamp, he saw Edna was crying. His 
poor Edna, whose life was no easier than his own 1 
In the next dark place they came to, he turned 
and clasped her to his heart, with all the bitter- 
ness melted out of it, but with a passion of 
yearning that even she could not understand. 
After that, they spoke of the lost hospital appoint- 
ment no more. 

Then, too, Julius fell into a very unsatisfactory 
state, physical and moral, which even if Will had 
not confided it to her, Edna was too sharp-eyed 
not to see. He looked wretchedly ill, was often 
moody and out of temper ; took vehement fits of 
work, and corresponding fits of despondent idle- 
ness. Whether it was that the home he was soon 
to quit lost even its small attractions for him, or 
from some other nameless fancy, but Julius be- 
came more erratic than ever : in his coming and 
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goings entirely unreliable, save on those Sundays 
when, whether invited or not, he always presented 
himself with his brother at the Misses Kenderdine's 
door. 

There might have been a pleasanter guest; 
for sometimes he sat whole evenings, like a cloud 
of gloom, by the cheerful fireside ; or else startled 
the whole party by his unnatural flow of spirits. 
They bore with him — everybody always did bear 
with Julius. And these lovers had a quality not 
universal among people in their circumstances — 
their own happiness made them very patient with 
those who had none. Besides, Julius was not 
always a dead weight upon Edna and Will ; with 
astonishing tact, he always contrived, early or late, 
to escape to the kitchen fire, which, the servant 
being absent at church, was faithfully presided 
over by Letty's favourite cat, large and lovely as 
herself, — and by Letty. There — he and Letty 
shared each other's companionship for hours. 

What resulted was sure to result, even if the 
two elders, for once in their lives sufficiently self- 
engrossed as to be oblivious of others, had seen 
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what they did not see until too late to prevent. 
That is, supposing they had had any right to 
prevent it. 

Letty too, — she should not, at this point, be 
blamed too severely. She was like many another 
woman, not wicked, only weak. It was very 
pleasant to her to be adored, and it would be to 
nine out of ten of the women who read about her 
in these pages — girls who are taught from earliest 
maidenhood that the grand aim of life is to be 
loved rather than to love. She did not at all 
dislike — who would ? — after her dull week's work, 
to have, for some hours every Sunday, those 
passionate eyes following her about wherever she 
moved, that eager breath hanging on every word 
she uttered, whether silly or wise; those looks, 
which said as plainly as words could say — some- 
times joking, sometimes earnestly, when he 
glanced at the lovers — ' Never mind them, / live 
only for you.' Only looks. Julius never com- 
mitted himself — never said a syllable which, to use 
Letty's phrase afterwards, could be 'taken hold 
of.' As for flirting, of course she was well used to 
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' that sort of thing,' hut this was admiration of a 
novel kind — persistent, permanent, and yet kept 
so safely within limits, and under the shadow of 
their approaching relationship, or connection, or 
whatever they chose to call it — that if at any 
time during the winter and spring Letty had been 
asked the direct question, which she never was 
asked, * Is Julius Stedman making love to you?' 
she would have answered, without any falsehood — 
that is, not in her notion of falsehood, — * Oh, dear, 
no ! not the least in the world.' 

And yet all the while she was maddening him 
with her beauty, bewildering him with her 
caprices ; sometimes warm, sometimes cold ; hav- 
ing little quarrels,and making it up again ; assum- 
ing the tenderest * sisterly' confidence, and then 
sliding off again into perfect coldness and un- 
approachable civility. Doing it all half con- 
sciously, half unconsciously ; aware of her power, 
and liking to exercise it up to a certain extent — 
an extent that gave herself no inconvenience. But 
once, when the thrushes were singing on the 
budding trees of Kensington Gardens, as they 
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walked there of evenings, — and again, on the first 
day of the Koyal Academy, when Julius took them 
all in great pride to see his first-hung picture, and 
Letty looked so beaming and beautiful that every- 
body turned to stare at her, — then, seeing certain 
alarming symptoms in Julius, she drew in her 
horns, and was exceedingly cold and cautious for 
a day or two. ' For,' she reasoned to herself, and 
long afterwards repeated the reasons to Edna, 
6 what was I to do with the young man? He 
hadn't a halfpenny.' 

Quite right, Letty Kenderdine — not a half- 
penny! — only a man's heart, Or worse, a man's 
soul, to be lost or won, according as a woman 
chooses. Which, in these days, and with many 
people, is quite immaterial. 

It was a day rather momentous — that first 
Monday in May — when Julius learnt his picture 
was hung. Will bad decided with Edna that they 
must all go to see it, and the sisters had a wild 
struggle after sudden spring bonnets to be assumed 
at a few hours' notice ; * for,' said Letty, ' we can't 
go at all unless we go respectable.' And possibly 
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William Stedman thought a little beyond respect- 
ability the happy face circled with white daisies 
under a round-brimmed straw bonnet, such as was 
the fashion then, — which smiled beside him, so 
delighted in the brief holiday with him. For 
Letty — Letty always looked beautiful. She was 
a picture in herself. But, as fate so often balances 
things, she did not care half so much about the 
pictures as Edna did ; nor, handsome as it was, 
did her face look half so beaming as that one from 
whence William Stedman learnt to see mysteries 
of loveliness which had never come upon his 
darkened mind before. There was in him just 
enough of the poetic nature to wish he had more 
of it, and to be tenderly reverential towards the 
beloved woman who had it, and whom he thought 
so infinitely superior to himself. While she, who 
knew herself to have so many faults, to be at times 
so fierce and hasty, passionate and unwise, held a 
different opinion. 

They examined the pictures, none of which 
Edna liked better than Julius's own — the land- 
"""pe about which she had heard so much — 
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painted as Julius dared to paint, and, in that 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite time, was greatly despised for 
painting, — from absolute nature, instead of na- 
ture diluted through faded Old Masters— Claudes, 
Poussins, and Salvator fiosas, — each a degree 
further off from reality than the last. 

* Yes,' said Julius, a gleam of hope lighting up 
his melancholy eyes, as they followed a stray sun- 
beam which kindled in deeper beauty his beautiful 
work ; ' this year I think I have not wasted my 
time. Perhaps I may end in being an artist after 
all.' 

'Were you thinking of being anything else V 
asked Edna, surprised. 

Julius blushed slightly, ' Oh, I think of so 
many things. A painter never makes money, 
and I want money — terribly. But let us look at 
the pictures, Letty.' She was hanging on his arm, 
piloted carefully through the crowd. ' You were 
admiring that portrait's velvet gown — here is 
another well-painted bit of velvet for you, and a 
bit of sentiment too — a girl taking a thorn out of 
a boy's finger. What a mildly determined air 
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she has ; she won't let him go, though he winces 
at the pain — just like a man, and just like a 
woman. The old story. She is beginning to hurt 
him even at seven years old.' 

< She ought to hurt him, nor be afraid of hurt- 
ing him, if she can take the thorn away,' said 
Edna, gently. 

c Listen, Will ! Now you see what lies before 
you ! Bravo ! Who wouldn't rather be a bachelor, 
if all men's wives are to be ready with needle and 
pen-knife to wound their spouses — of course, 
entirely for their good ? Heigho ! What say you, 
Letty V 

' I beg your pardon ; what were you talking 
about?' replied Letty, whose attention had been 
wholly distracted by a charming bonnet, which 
she was most anxious Edna should see and imitate. 
But Edna was absorbed in a picture which she 
never saw after that day, and never even knew 
whose it was; but it fastened itself upon her 
memory, to be revived, even after many years, 
like invisible colour, which some magic touch 
makes fresh as ever. 
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It was called 'In another Man's Garden/ 
and was simply a suburban cottage-door, painted 
with the intense realism then altogether pooh- 
poohed and despised. Thereat — also modern and 
real, down to coat, hat, and stick — stood a young 
man, bidding the cheery morning adieu to his wife 
and child before going to business, — a happy, 
intensely happy little group, safely shut inside 
the rose-trellised walls. While outside, leaning 
against the gate, was a solitary figure — a broken- 
down, dust-stained, shabby man — gazing with 
mournful yearning into 4 another man's garden.' 

Edna looked at her betrothed, then at the 
picture ; and her eyes filled with tears. She could 
not help it. She understood it all so well. So 
— out of his deep content, did he. 

' Poor fellow ! ' said William, as if he were 
speaking of a real person. 

'Oh, that's me!' cried Julius, with a short 
laugh. e I thought you would recognise the like- 
ness. The painter is a friend of mine* He asked 
me to sit, and thought I looked the character to 
perfection. Do I, Letty?' 
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'What, the gentlemanly young man in the 
garden?' 

' No ; the blackguard outside. That was the 
character I personated. I got quite used to my 
battered old hat, and stockingless shoes, and coat 
all rags and tatters.' 

' Did you really put on these things ? Oh, 
how nasty of you ! ' said Letty, turning away in 
great disgust. 

The artist laughed again, more bitterly than 
before. 'Then if I ever appear as a returned 
convict, or a repentant prodigal, it's of no use my 
coming to you, Letty?' 

' Julius I how can you talk of things bo very 
shocking ? It makes me quite miserable.' 

Here Letty gave — and Edna caught, startling 
her into uneasy suspicion — one of those sidelong, 
downcast looks, which might well delude a man 
into that mad passion which, for the rest of the 
afternoon, gleamed in every feature of Julius 
Stedman's face, as he followed her like her 
shadow, and seemed only to live upon her smile. 

* Something will surely happen ; and oh, I 
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wonder— I wonder what — ' thought Edna, very 
anxiously ; longing for the next Sunday, when 
she would have a quiet hour to lay all her 
anxieties upon the wise, tender, manly heart 
which was her comfort in all her troubles now. 

But as yet there was no chance of a quiet 
word with William, for the four came home to 
Kensington ignominiously in an omnibus, to 
Letty's unconcealed dismay. 

' Ah,' sighed she, 'how nice it would he if 
Dr. Stedman kept his brougham, like so many 
London doctors — I do so like a carriage!' At 
which Will laughed, but Julius looked dark and 
sad for the whole journey. 

It was a recognised rule that the Stedmans 
should only be received on a Sunday, so the four 
young people parted at the Misses Kenderdine's 
gate, and Edna and Letty sat down to their late 
tea, very tired both of them — one a little cross, 
and the other just a little weary -hearted. 

Edaa could bear her own "burdens — their own 
burdens, she and William together; but she 
thought, if an added weight were to come, and 
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such a serious anxiety as a love affair or marriage 
engagement between Letty and Julius must in- 
evitably be, however it might end, her cares would 
be heavy indeed; for neither of these two were 
the sort of people capable of bearing their own 
troubles, to say nothing .of lightening other 
people's. 

As she looked at Letty, so handsome and so 
helpless, and thought of Jtulius, who had turned 
from the door in one of his sad sullen fits, painful 
and yet pathetic as those of a naughty child, Edna 
felt her .courage give way, and her heart sink with 
that strange foreboding of evil which comes some- 
times, we know not how or why. Without saying 
a word to Letty — it would have been neither 
delicate nor wise — she pondered over the whole 
question, till at last, utterly bewildered, it settled 
itself into her one grand refuge for all distresses— 
<I will tell it to William next Sunday.' And, 
comforting as this thought was, it brought also 
a vague longing for the time when their life would 
be all Sundays,, when they would be continually 
together. With it arose a fear — the fear that will 
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enter with deep love — lest something should come 
between and part them. Only, to their faith and 
constancy, nothing could come but death; and 
that she did not dread, for it would only be falling, 
as David wished to fall, into the hands of God — 
the same God who had already made them so 
happy. 

4 Yes, we have been happy — very happy, and 
I am very, very thankful ! ' thought poor Edna, 
and her serenity returned — the unchangeable 
peace of those who have the blessedness of being 
able to recognise their blessings. 

Tired as she was, she took out her work, and 
was sitting — let us boldly confess it — mending a 
large basketful of stockings, when there came a 
knock at the front door. ' 

Letty started up from the sofa. 

c That's William's knock — I know it is. Oh, 
what can have happened ! ' 

c Nothing to be frightened at,' said William, 
who was in the room almost as soon as she spoke. 
Good news, not ill, were written on his face. ' I 
beg your pardon. I could not help coming.' He 
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shut the door behind him, and then, regardless of 
her sister's presence, clasped Edna tight in his 
arms. ' It has come at last— come at last, thank 
God I' And in an ecstasy of joy, which betrayed 
how sharp had been the unacknowledged suffering, 
he kissed again and again his betrothed wife, — 
then went over and kissed Letty, and bade her 
wish him joy. 

Presently, when be was sufficiently calm for 
a consecutive statement to be got out of him, Dr. 
Stedman told the great news — strangely little it 
would seem to some people, yet to these two was 
enough to uplift them into perfect felicity. 

It was one of those bits of 'good luck' — he 
called it nothing more, and always protested he 
had done nothing to win it — which occasionally 
turn the tide of a man's fortune by giving him, at 
the outset of his career, that slight impetus of 
help without which a fair start is nearly impracti- 
cable. A great lady, and good as great, who had 
been interested in Dr. Stedman's incessant labours 
among the poor, had offered him a permanent ap- 
pointment as physician to a charitable institution 
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which she had founded, and principally supported. 
His salary was to be £300, and, by-and-bye, £400 
a-year — a solid foundation of annual income; 
while the work could not interfere with his 
practice, but would rather give him opportunities 
for that continual study of his profession which a 
doctor so much needs, and which, at the beginning 
of his career, he finds so difficult to obtain. Thus 
the lady, a far-sighted and generous woman, in 
securing his services, benefited both sides, and in 
doing a prudent did also a kindly deed. 

6 1 wish she knew all the happiness she has 
given us!' said Edna, trembling and agitated; 
while Letty, as was her wont under all novel and 
exciting circumstances, began to cry. In fact, 
they all shed an honest tear or two, and then they 
sat down together — Edna close by William, hold- 
ing Letty's hand on the other side — to try and 
realise this sudden bliss— this unexpected change 
in all their affairs. 

c Does Julius know ? ' asked Edna, anxi- 
ously. 

< No — the letter came after he had gone out, 
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You know he almost always does go out of 
evenings. But it will be a brighter home for 
him to come to when jou are there — and 
Letty.' 

William said this in all simplicity, as Edna at 
once perceived; and his evident unconsciousness 
of the idea which had lately entered her mind 
shook Edna's faith in her own quickness of per- 
ception. If William were quite at ease concern- 
ing his brother, why should she perplex herself or 
perplex him by speaking of this matter of Julius 
and Letty? So, for the present, she let it slip 
by ; and when Letty benevolently quitted the room 
and left her alone with her lover, she forgot every- 
thing, as lovers do. 

Forgive them, if so be there is any need of 
forgiveness. Life is so short, so changeful, so full 
of infinite chances of grief and loss, who would 
grudge to anybody a little love, a little happiness ? 
These two were ready to take both the sweet and 
the bitter, the evil and the good, believing that 
both come alike by the Father's will. Yet who 
can wonder that, as they sat together, knowing 
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they were going to ;be married — not exactly ' to- 
morrow,' as Dr. Stedman had ingeniously sug- 
gested, but within a few weeks — and that, come 
weal or woe, they would never more be parted, it 
was surely pardonable if* for awhile, they forgot 
everybody but themselves. 

c And you are not afraid to begin life with me 
— to be a poor man's wife? for it will be thait^, 
Edna. I can't dress you any better than this ' — 
touching tenderly her grey merino gown ; c and the 
carriage Letty wants, it may be years before I can 
give it you, if ever. Oh, my lovej am I harming 
you ? In marrying you now, at once, while I 
have still only just enough for us to live upon, am 
I doing you any wrong?' 

6 Wrong ! ' she cried, as she clung round hie 
neck for a minute, and then drew back, looking at 
him with the brightest face — the most radiant, 
and yet half indignant eyes. 4 Wrong 1 — you are 
showing me the utmost love, and paying iae the 
chiefest honour that a man can give to a woman. 
You are taking me at your life's beginning that 
we may begin it together. That is the right 
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thing. Don't be afraid, William. I'll help you 
— I know I can, for I am not a coward, and I 
have you. Oh ! if men were more like you, had 
your courage, your faith, there would not be so 
many broken-hearted women in the world.' 

c And there would not be so many bad, ruined 
men, I think, if women were more like my 
Edna.' 

So talked these two — foolishly, no doubt, and 
with a vicarious self-laudation which is very much 
the habit of lovers. And yet there was truth at 
the bottom of it ; a truth which, day by day, as 
she and Letty busied themselves every spare hour 
in those innocent wedding preparations which 
every honest heart, either of friend or stranger, 
cannot help taking pleasure in, forced itself 
deeper and deeper upon Edna's heart. No 
worldly show was there — no hiding with splen- 
did outside formalities the hollowness within : she 
was going to be as William said — a poor man's 
wife ; and expensive clothes, and extravagant out- 
lay of any sort, would be merely ridiculous ; but 
Edna prepared herself for her great change with 
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all the happy-heartedness that a bride should 
have, a bride who knows that down to the lowest 
depth of her soul, is not a feeling that need be 
hidden, not a thought that Grod, and her husband, 
may not see. 

One little thing made her sorry. Julius did 
not come to see her, indeed he had taken himself 
off on an artistic tour in Wales, to be € out of the 
way,' he alleged ; but he wrote, after a few days' 
delay, an affectionate congratulatory letter, and 
asked her to seek out for him bachelor lodgings, 
as close as possible to their own house, where he 
meant to be exceedingly jolly, and inflict himself 
upon them several times a-week. And he sent 
her as a wedding present a lovely portrait of Letty, 
composed out of the many studies he had made of 
her face, which he said briefly ' he knew by heart.' 
At which remark Letty blushed a little, and 
pouted a little, saying it was c impertinent ; ' but 
was exceedingly gratified to look at her own ex- 
quisite portrait, and hear everybody admire it and 
say how very like it was. 

So fled the time, long and yet how short; 
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dwindling first into weeks and then into days, 
until the last breaking-up day came, and the two 
young schoolmistresses, not without a few sincere 
tears, sent away their little pupils for ever. After 
that, there was only one more Sunday left for the 
Stedmans to come to tea in the old way, which 
for nearly a year had gone on now, and brought 
with it so much of peace and pleasure. No more 
now of those ' courting days,' which are said by 
some to be the happiest, by others the most 
miserable of their lives. Probably, the real truth 
lies between both these facts, and that the happi- 
ness or misery is according as the lovers create it 
for themselves. Life is not all joy, neither God 
nor man can make it so ; but it may be made all 
love. And love, that infinite and endless blessing, 
had been held out from heaven to these two, Edna 
and William ; they had had eyes to see it, strength 
to grasp it, faith to cling to it. They had cause 
to be glad and thankful, and so they were. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dr. Stedman came alone to spend his last Sunday 
with his bride and her sister. Julius had returned 
home, and promised to come: but changed his 
mind, and disappeared for the day. 

' He is so constantly changing his mind and 
plans, that I hardly know what to make -of him. 
I do wish he had a wife of his own,' said the elder 
brother, with a sigh. ' But a sister will be better 
than nothing: you must be very good to him, 
Edna.' 

' I will,' said Edna, in her quiet way. And 
then they all spent together — contentedly, yet 
half solemnly — the last Sunday of so many Sun- 
days, the last which would ever see them as they 
were. It hardly seemed real — this great change — 
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and it had come about so naturally that they felt 
none of the agitation and excitement which a 

marriage brings. No one made any unnecessary 
fuss ; and even when Letty took Dr. Stedman up- 
stairs to see the bridal finery — the white muslin 
dresses and white bonnets gloriously displayed — 
he only said, ' Very pretty,' and came down 
looking happy, indeed, but rather grave. 

Indeed they were all three a little subdued, 
and arrangements being now completed — for the 
wedding was fixed for Tuesday— they had little 
or nothing to talk about. Tea over, they were 
sinking into rather a sombre silence, when, to 
their amazement, Julius appeared. 

The sisters had never seen him since the day 
of the Exhibition, and the welcome they gave him 
was hearty and warm. He received it with eager 
happiness. 

■ Yes, I thought I would come, if only to 
have a last look at Edna Kenderdine. Though I 
tnow I am frightfully in the way: not wanted — 
nevei shall be wanted — anywhere — by any- 
body.' 
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e Oh, Julius ! ' said Edna, reproachfully ; then, 
without more words, she busied herself in getting 
him tea, and all those creature comforts which a 
man sorely needs, especially when he comes in 
worn and worried — as Julius did. After the 
first flush of excitement had faded, she saw, and 
was shocked to see, how great was the change in 
him during these few weeks. He had grown 
exceedingly thin, and had at times a restless, 
hunted look, as of a man pursued by one relentless 
idea which he vainly tries to master, but which 
conquers him against his will. He was quieted 
a little, however, during the tea and talk, and 
recovered his own self, so charming, brotherly, 
and kind. 

William Stedman looked on, pleased and 
smiling, but he said nothing. Nor did Letty, 
which was a still more remarkable fact; and, 
when Julius — having accomplished his usual aim 
by asserting volubly, to everybody's great amuse- 
ment, that he must retire to the kitchen, as his 
sole purpose in paying this final visit was to take 
a farewell sketch of it and the cat, — disappeared, 
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Lefty drew herself up with dignity, and, instead 
of accompanying him, went upstairs. Whence, 
however, she was soon heard to descend, Letfcy 
ing one of those people who prefer anybody's 
company to their own. 

' I hope she will be kind to him, even though 
lie has neglected you and her a little of late,' said 
William innocently. ' I do trust they will get 
on well together — our brother and sister. They 
ought, for there is such a deal of good in poor 
Julius. He shows it, by being so very fond of 
you. He told me last night, when I was urging 
him to end his nonsensical flirtations, and get 
honestly engaged to some nice girl, that he would 
if only I could find him such a girl as my 
Edna.' 

Edna laughed. 

' Do you know he once made me half jealous — 
1 mean when I began to want you myself, and 
fancied he did the same. Now, little Conscience, 
if it had been so, what ought I to ' have done ? 
Given you up to my brother, eh ?' 

Edna's light laugh ceased. She thought a 
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minute, and then said, seriously, ' No. If you 
loved me, and I loved you, you ought to have 
married me in spite of all the world.' 

So talked they — half merry, half grave — 
recalling their past, or planning their future, and 
then scarcely talking §£ all; content with the 
simple fact of being together. 

Meantime, in the kitchen there was also com- 
parative silence. Not the talking and laughing 
which generally went on between Letty and 
Julius, who always ridiculed the extreme sober- 
ness of ( the folks in love.' Just a low murmur 
of conversation sometimes, and then long pauses 
— so long that even the betrothed pair in the next 
room noticed it at last. 

' I wonder if the sketch is finished. Shall we 
go and see, William ? ' 

' Not yet — please not just yet. I must leave 
early this evening, and you will not let me come 
to-morrow. But after to-morrow you will never 
get rid of me.' 

* Never, all my life! I am so' — sorry, a 
coquette would have said ; but Edna, wholly true, 
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had not a spark of coquetry in her, first or last. 
She said 'glad.* 

' Thank you, my blessing of blessings ! ' And 
then they talked no more. 

But when at length Edna, with a certain 
uneasy feeling that she, could not get rid of, 
though she kept it strictly to herself, wondering 
at the long stillness, went to see, she found Julius 
sitting all by himself over the fire, which out of 
its dull, burnt-out hollow threw occasional sparks 
of flame, giving a ghostly look to the neat kitchen, 
as neat and pretty almost as a parlour, which 
Julius used to say was ' the finest room in the 
house.' He was so absorbed that till Edna 
touched him on the shoulder he did not notice her 
entrance. 

* Where is the sketch, Julius?' asked Will. 

( And where is my sister ? ' 

' Gone upstairs. Hey, Will 1 is that you, 
man ? I 'm going home.' 

' Not this minute ; not before supper,' pleaded 
Edna. 

' Supper ! I 've had mine. I 've " supped 
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full of horrors," like Macbeth. Now, " To ted — 
to bed — to bed I" Edna, couldn't you give a 
poor fellow something to make him sleep — for 
ever ? ' 

' Ju,' said Will, ' what is the matter with 
you? You're half asleep now, I think; wake 
up, man!' 

6 1 will ! ' cried Julius, springing to his feet 
with a violent gesture. ' I have been asleep — 
but I 'm awake now. Give me my hat, I '11 take 
a walk and come back to my senses, and to supper 
likewise, if you please, Miss Edna.' 

But he never appeared. Letty came down- 
stairs, flushed and uncomfortable-looking, and to 
William's jesting question if she and Julius had 
been quarrelling, gave an answer so sharp that 
Dr. Stedman said no more. Silently, uneasily, 
ended the last evening of so many merry evenings 
which they had spent in that little house, every 
corner of which Edna felt she should love to the 
end of her days. 

Yet as she stood at the door on the solemn 
dark night — for it had been raining heavily, and 
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there was not a star visible — even though her 
hand was clasped in her lover's, and his safe arm 
round her, a weight of foreboding sadness gathered 
over her. 

' Oh, William, if trouble should come ! ' 

' We will bear it, whatever it is, together.' 

And when he said that, and drew her closer, 
and she felt the beating of his warm, living, 
loving heart, so tender and so true, she knew that 
she could bear it. 

After Dr. Stedman was gone, Letty called 
Edna into the parlour — Letty, still flushed, and 
full of the excitement of a secret. 

c Don't be running off the very minute you 
have sent your lover away. You might have 
some little sympathy with other people's love 
affairs — mine, for instance.' 

< Oh, Letty ! ' 

c Yes, you need not look so shocked. It has 
just come to that. I knew it would. I have 
been afraid of it for ever so long. Very pro- 
voking. A wretched business altogether. How 
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could the poor fellow be such a goose ! though I 
suppose he couldn't help it.' 

And Letty tried to look grave, while a furtive, 
gratified smile twinkled round the corners of her 
mouth. 

' But you could have helped it, if it is as I 
suspect,' cried Edna, greatly distressed. * How 
could you let him do it? For of course it is 
Julius — poor Julius!' 

Letty nodded. c I promised not to tell any- 
body, and of course I won't. You will notice, I 
have never mentioned his name, and I never told 
you of it, though I have suspected it for months. 
Poor fellow, he is desperately fond of me P 

* Oh, Letty ! ' 

Edna could not say another word. She saw, 
as in an ominous vision, Julius's face, as he 
snatched up his hat and rushed from the house — 
a wild, fierce, maddened face — full of that over- 
whelming passion, a compound of the senses and 
the imagination, which sometimes seizes upon a 
young man. Whom, having played at love 
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throughout his first fantastic youth, it takes hold 
of at last in terrible earnest, either making or 
marring him for the rest of his life. For Julius 
was one of those weak, loving natures, who must 
cling to somebody, be in love with somebody. 
And he had fallen in love with Letty, the very 
last person, any third party would say, whom he 
ought to choose. But third parties are not 
infallible, and Edna snatched at a fragment of 
comfort and hope. 

' Surely, Letty, you like Julius ? ' 
' Like him? Oh, yes; very much; — in a 
sisterly way. I told him so. I promised to be 
the best sister possible to him, as I always have 
been, I am sure. But as to marrying him, that 
is quite another thing. Why he has not a half- 
penny but what he earns, and he will never earn 
much — geniuses never do. He will be poor all 
his life. And, oh, dear me, Edna,' shrugging her 
shoulders with a trick she had learnt at her Paris 
pension, * you know I have had quite enough of 
poverty.' 

' But you might wait.' 
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' Wait — till my appearance was all gone. 
He is an artist, and has an eye for that, I know,' 
said Letty, with the pathetic intuition which 
sometimes dawned through all her silliness, of 
favour being deceitful, and beauty vain. ' Wait 
till I got old and ugly, and couldn't enjoy good 
fortune when it came? Oh, no, Edna! that 
would never do. Better even for the young man 
himself that I won't marry him. And yet he is 
frantically in love with me — he is indeed. I had 
no idea there was so much earnestness in him 
about anything, till now. Would you believe, he 
almost frightened me ! ' 

And Letty, sitting at the kitchen-fire, medi- 
tatively warmed her lovely foot ; glancing round 
half triumphantly, half pensively, at her sister, 
whose heart slowly, slowly sank, heavy as lead. 
For vainly she sought in those beautiful eyes some 
trace of the feeling — call it love, nay, passion if 
you will — which, however sad, however unfor- 
tunate, when earnestly and honestly felt, ennobles 
any woman; while that other side of it — the 
weak pleasure of conquest, the petty egotistical 
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vanity of being loved — only deteriorates and de- 
grades. 

* Oh, how blind, how careless I have been V 
cried Edna, almost in a sob, 'And you, Letty, 
you have been playing with edged tools — you 
know you have. That poor fellow! And you 
guessed it all, yet you let him go on. How 
could you? But it is not quite too late. Pei> 
haps you don't know your own mind. Perhaps 
you really love him ?' 

Letty laughed. c How should I know? 
Certainly not in your sort of love. I'm very 
fond of him, and I told him so, — as a sister. 
For anything else — But it's no use thinking of 
that, &s you must see; for us to be engaged, 
Julius and me, would 1 , in our circumstances, be 
ridiculous — perfectly ridiculous.' 

Edna answered, with a strange harshness, 
which she repented afterwards, or would have 
done but that Letty diet not seem to perceive 
it at all, 'I think you are right. It would be 
even worse than ridiculous. When Julius is 
my brother^ I shall warn him that the most 
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fatal thing he could do would be to marry my 
sister Letty.' 

c Yes,' said Letty, composedly misappre- 
hending, 'I considered that point also. Two 
brothers marrying two sisters rarely get on 
together. And then there would be the diffi- 
culty of the money matters; for Julius said 
6e only wished me to be engaged to him; he 
would never think of marrying me till he had 
an income of his own, and was quite independent 
of bis brother. And I couldn't wait. I really 
couldn't, you know. So it is a great deal bet- 
ter as it is. Of course he will get over it; 
men always do,' added Letty, looking as if she 
were comfortably persuaded to the contrary. 
' After all, it has been a little excitement. One 
isn't quite an old woman yet, I see.' 

And then, scarcely observing Edna's dead 
silence, Letty unbound her great golden sheaves 
of hair, and while she brushed and combed them, 
chattered unceasingly of Julius ; all he had said ; 
all he had done ; his frantic pleadings ; his bitter 
despair; till Edna — thinking of the heart that 
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would bleed for every wound of Julius's, the heart 
whose every emotion she kept sacredly to her- 
self, and always would have done, whether she 
had loved him or not — Edna started up in a 
passion of wrath, and grief, and shame. 

' Letty, hold your tongue. I won't hear 
you. The last time you talked like this, I was 
a girl, and I did not understand it — did not 
mind it. Now I do. I say you have done a 
wicked thing. Every woman who thinks a 
man loves her, and lets him go on loving her 
till he asks her to marry him, and then gives 
him No — a cold, prudent, heartless No — does 
a wicked thing. I am ashamed of you though 
you are my own sister. I am bitterly ashamed 
of you.' 

Letty opened her eyes in the utmost astonish- 
ment. She did not get angry; it would have 
been almost a comfort if she had done so : but 
she sulked a little, and then melted into tears. 

' I couldn't help it, and you have no right to 
scold me. It was partly your fault ; you should 
not have left us so much together, or you should 
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have spoken to me beforehand. I always listen 
to what you say, Edna. You are very, very un- 
kind : but now you are happy, and going to be 
married, it does not matter what becomes of 
me.' 

And so, with that strange tyranny of weakness 
to which the strongest often mournfully succumb, 
she softened her sister's heart towards her, and 
despite her common sense, her conscience, her 
bitter grief for Julius, and Julius's brother, Edna 
kissed Letty, and scolded her, as she called it, no 
more. 

Instead, she talked to her, seriously and ten- 
derly, of things concerning which she had often 
talked before, till she gave it up as hopeless. 
But now her reasoning was not, as then, out of 
theories which Letty had always set aside as 
' romantic,' ' impossible.' She spoke of what she 
knew, out of her own blessed experience, of the 
sacredness of love, given or received; the wicked- 
ness of trifling with it; the awful responsibility 
it was : things once dimly dreamed of by Edna 
Kenderdine, but now seen by William Stedman's 
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bride, with a fatal vividness, and a passionate in- 
tensity of belief, that made her fearless either of 
ridicule or contradiction: determined to speak 
out, whether listened to or not. 

Letty did listen — as she said, she generally 
listened to Edna — at the time; and this time, 
either through the excitement of the evening, or 
because she was really touched by Julius's devo- 
tion, she listened with an expression of earnestness 
which made Edna almost believe she understood 
it all. 

* What you say may be very true, Edna. I 
am sure I hope it is. Only you seem to fancy 
love is the only thing in life. Now I think there 
are many other things.' 

' So there are : but love is the first, the best, 
the root and crown of all the rest. And more for 
men even than women. If that goes wrong with 
them, everything goes wrong. Oh, Letty, take 
care I' 

* Nonsense! what must I take care of? It 
isn't my fault that men fall in love with me.' 

' No ; but it is your fault if you treat them 
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in such a way that they never believe in love 
again ; they despise it, and despise yau.' 

* Will Julius despise me, do you suppose ? I 
hope not !' 

'Then behave to him so that, whatever you 
make him suffer, he may still respect you. I 
don't know what has been, how far you have gone 
on with him, but, Letty, from this tiaae be very 
careful how you treat him .!' 

' Bless us ! ' said Letty, half crossly, half 
laughing, 'how seriously you do take it! I 
might be going to murder the young man.' 

4 You do murder him, in reality, when you 
trifle with him — play fast and loose, warm and 
cold, as I have seen you do with some people. 
Don't do it with him — it will be the ruin of him. 
Letty !' — and she grasped her sister's hand in 
an agony of entreaty — ' for my sake, for William's 
sake, take care!' 

' What on earth am I to take care of ? As 
if Julius were the first man that ever was crossed 
in love. He must just get over it.' 

' Yes : but how ? We women don't under- 
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stand. We can but break our hearts ; but they 
— they turn wicked. If Julius does, I shall 
blame you.' 

Letty looked uneasy. 

* I am very sorry. I am sure I did not mean 
any harm, and I hope none will come, for it would 
be extremely unpleasant. But what am I to do ? 
It is the most uncomfortable thing. Oh I I wish 
I had never been brought into it. I wish you 
were not going to marry William Stedman, or 
that somebody was going to marry me — some 
suitable man, with plenty of money, who would 
take me quite away out of all these troubles.' 

' Then you do not care — not one atom — for 
Julius?' 

' Oh, yes, I do. I like him very much. I 
daresay I shall never get any one to be so fond of 
me again. I would take him to-morrow if he 
had a tolerable income, or a chance of getting on 
in the world. But he has none ; and as I told you, 
I can't wait. So he must go.' 

' Clearly,' said Edna, setting her firm little 
mouth together, — not without a curl of contempt 
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in it ; and rising to light her candle and go to 
bed. 

' Oh, stop a minute. Do help me. Tell me 
how I am to manage it all. What do you mean 
by my treating Julius so as to do him no harm, and 
to make him respect me ?' 

Edna paused to think. Unto her, in her 
brimming happiness of contented love, Julius's 
lot seemed bitter to an almost exaggerated degree. 
She mourned for him from the very depth of her 
heart, yet she could not, she dared not, urge 
Letty to accept him. She knew that ' love bidden 
is love forbidden;' and that far safer for Julius 
would be a short, sharp blow, and over, than 
the torturing suspense of uncertainty and inde- 
cision. 

' I hardly know what to advise. Except that 
you must meet him as seldom as possible ; I will 
manage that. But when you do meet, though 
you need not be unkind to him — still you must 
never let him doubt your mind. You must not 
waver ; you must keep firm, Letty — as firm as a 
rock.' 

VOL. II. H 
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And then the impossibility of firmness to that 
weak, vain, pleasure-loving nature, which always 
did the easiest thing at the time, without much 
regard to consequences, forced itself upon Edna 
with a mournful foreboding. Yet, for a little 
while, Letty's evident sincerity gave her hope. 

( I will do everything you tell me ; I will in- 
deed,' said she, her ever-ready tears flowing down 
apace. ' Poor Julius ! I am so sorry for him : so 
sorry if this makes you and William unhappy. 
For of course you will tell William, though I wish 
you wouldn't.' 

Nevertheless, Letty's looks betrayed a sort 
of satisfaction that William was obliged to be 
told. 

' Yes, I shall tell William. Oh, my poor 
William!' sighed Edna to herself, knowing how 
keen would be the pain to that tender heart, 
in whom the best love of all only made all 
other affections the stronger. 'Letty, we can't 
help what is past, but you must do what is 
right now; you must make William respect you, 
ay, and Julius too, even though you refuse him. 
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I don't know it of myself — thank God ! nobody 
ever loved me but William — still, I am sure 
it is quite possible for a good woman to turn 
her rejected lover into her truest friend. That 
is, if he had nothing to blame her for except 
rejecting him. But we will talk no more now. 
Let us go to bed, sister. Oh, my sister! my 
only sister!' 

Worn out with all the the emotion of the 
day, Edna threw her arms round Letty's neck, 
and they clung together — like sisters: in whom 
no difference of character could break the tie 
of blood — at least, not yet. And then they 
went to sleep in peace together. 

All next day — the day before the wedding — 
Letty went about the house with a very sad 
and serious face, though it brightened up 
occasionally — especially at sight of anything in 
in the shape of clothes. And when she tried 
on her own dress, a costume so tasteful and 
becoming that she looked fit to be bridesmaid 
to a queen, instead of to that dainty, white- 
robed, yet plain little woman, who was to 
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William Stedman all his heart's desire — Letty's 
spirits rose amazingly. 

' I wonder if there will be anybody to look 
at us; it is a shame to waste all these pretty 
things upon the parson and the clerk, and old 
Mr. Marchmont' — a City merchant, whose house 
had been Edna's only situation as resident go- 
verness, and who, in default of nearer friends, 
had claimed the pleasure of giving her away. 

6 Except Julius, if Julius comes,' said Edna, 
gravely. 

Letty looked a little conscience-smitten. 
'He is sure to come; he told me he should. 
He did not wish William to find out anything, 
and besides it would be his last look of me. 
He means to go abroad — to Switzerland, I think. 
Poor fellow! I am really very sorry for him,' 
added Letty, as she glanced in the glass, and 
could not — who could? — help smiling com- 

r 

placently at the charming image reflected there. 

But Edna said nothing, and shortly after- 
wards went out of the room. 

Strange! she could not have believed it of 
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anybody else, yet any one who knew her unsel- 
fish nature might have believed it of her — but 
Edna, even on her marriage- eve, thought less 
of herself and her own feelings than of poor 
Julius. Do what she would, she could not get 
him out of her mind. The contrast between 
him and the rest — William and she going off 
together on a marriage tour to their old haunts 
in the Isle of Wight; Letty, taken to a cheer- 
ful visit in the Marchmonts' luxurious home, 
where, among these wealthy, but rather dull, 
City people, she, with her beauty and her fami- 
liarity with 'high families,' was very popular; — 
and forlorn Julius, left alone to bear his grief how 
he might, — all this smote Edna with exceeding 
pain. She was one of those who find it hard to 
be happy when others are not ; who would have 
leaned over the edge of Paradise itself, to drop 
bitter tears upon the poor souls in purgatory. 
And when, towards evening — the last day of her 
maiden life — she left Letty, still busy about some 
trifling adornment, and started on a quiet, solitary 
stroll, to consider what was to be done, and how 
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and when she should tell the sad secret to William, 
she felt so unhappy that she could hardly believe 
to-morrow was her wedding-day. 

Nevertheless, she walked on, trying to com- 
pose herself by walking, when she heard footsteps 
behind hex — light, quick, and hurried — and turn- 
ing round, saw Julius. 

She looked in his face, and he in hers, and 
both understood that each knew all. She put out 
her hand to him, he grasped it hard, and then 
turned away. They walked along side by side for 
some distance, before either spoke. When Julius 
did, his voice was hollow and unnatural. 

' I have been hanging about here all day. 
You know why ; she would be sure to tell you. 
She promised not, but of course she did. Women 
always do.' 

' Yes, she told me.* 

' Well, I don't blame her. Perhaps if I had 
told you myself before now, I might have been 
saved all this. You knew her mind V 

i No,' said Edna, firmly, afraid lest his eager 
questioning might betray her into any admission 
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that might lead him aatray ; ' I could have told you 
nothing, for I had not a suspicion of such a thing 
till last night — I mean, till just lately.' 

' You did suspect then ? Ttm, thought she 
cared for me ?' said Julius, eagerly. ' You must 
have seen I cared for her ? More fool I ! But 
it 's over now. Women are all alike — all alike.' 

* Julius!' said Edna, appealingly, and her 
soft eyes brimmed over. For he was so changed, 
even in those few hours : so haggard and wild- 
looking, with neglected dress and excited manner. 

■ I beg your pardon ; no, you are different. I 
know Will has found his good angel, as he de- 
served. I deserved nothing — and got it. Edna, 
you once told me to wait till my time came. It 
has come, from the minute I first saw her beau- 
tiful face through the lodging-house window. It 
was a madness— quite a madness I If ever the 
devil comes to a man as an angel of light — as the 
Bible says he does come, you know— he came to 
me in the shape of your sister Letty.' 

' Hush!' said Edna, putting her arm through 
his, and drawing him on, for his loud voice and 
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violent manner had caught the notice of a stray 
passer-by. ' Come with me : I am going a walk, 
and you can tell me everything.' 

' Everything ! ' 

4 Yes, everything/ said Edna, with firmness, 
for he was so past all self-control, that it became 
necessary. i You need not mind speaking to me 
— I never chatter to anybody. Besides, to- 
morrow I shall be your own sister — William's 
wife.' 

' William's wife ! Oh happy, happy Will ! 
But you '11 promise not to tell him, not till after 
to-morrow? And you'll see how I'll behave. 
He shall guess nothing, for it would vex him so. 
Dear old Will! I'm right glad he is happy. 
Lucky, lucky Will!' 

Edna could not speak for crying. Her tears 
seemed to calm her companion in some degree. 
He pressed her hand. 

' Are you so very sorry for me, you good 
little woman? Then you think there is no 
hope ?' 

Edna shook her head in a silent negative. 
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She dared not do otherwise. For knowing her 
sister as she did — and seeing Julius now, in the 
new light in which his passion had shown him — 
the expression she had used last night of ' playing 
with edged tools ' but faintly expressed the danger 
of any trifling. Foolish Letty! — she might as 
safely emulate the juggler's tricks of swallowing 
fire, or tossing up and catching gleaming daggers, 
as attempt with her weak, womanish, uncompre- 
hending nature, her small caprices and coquettish 
arts, to deal with such a man as Julius Stedman. 
Well might she say she was ' frightened of him.' 
Edna almost was. Never before had she witnessed 
the desperate agony of thwarted love, as shown in 
one who was capable, by fits, of self-repression — 
but of self-government had none. What passed 
between her and Julius for the next few minutes 
Edna hid in the deepest, darkest recesses of her 
pitying heart ; she never betrayed it, not even to 
William. 

At length she said softly, c Tell me how it hap- 
pened. How came you to care for Letty, or to 
fancy Letty cared for you V 
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' Fancy ! It was no fancy. You know better 
than that. She must have told you? No? 
Then I '11 not tell. I '11 not be such an ungentle- 
manly wretch as to tell. I was mistaken — that 's 
all. But, Edna — I'm not a conceited ass, I 
hope. And when a girl lets you talk to her, sit 
by her, hold her hand, kiss her ' 

Edna started, and then Julius also drew back 
in bitter shame. 

' I was a coward to say it, but no matter. It 
was no harm : only ^ sisterly." She told me so. 
No blame to her, of course. Only, Edna, mind 
this, if a girl wants to send a young fellow to hell, 
body and soul, bid her treat him " as a sister." ' 

Edna walked on, sadly silent. Mad as his 
words were, there was truth at the bottom of them, 
though much might be eaid on the other side. 
For Julius implied, though he did not actually 
own, how this passion had come upon him — fierce 
as retributive justice — when he was first amusing 
himself, as he had often done before, with that 
idle, philandering, half love, half friendship, 
saying nothing, yet implying everything, by which 
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so many a young man has broken the heart, and 
blighted the life, of a young, foolish, innocent 
girl, who would only have laid to his charge the 
pathetic lament of Ophelia — when Hamlet says, 
' i" did love you dearly once ;' and * she an- 
swers, 'Indeed, my lord, you made me believe 

80.' 

Yet two wrongs can never make a right: 
Letty was inexcusable. And the worst of it was, 
she would never be conscious that she needed 
excusing. But the mischief was done. Here 
was this young man, to whom a strong, real 
passion for a good woman, however hopeless, 
would have been salutary — might have shaken 
him out of his frivolities and follies, and awakened 
him to that new and holier life which elevates a 
man, less by possession, than by striving after the 
nobleness which deserves to possess — but, trifled 
with by such a girl as Letty, he would sink, lower 
and lower — whither ? For there are no depths 
of depravity to which a man may not fall, from 
whose heart and lips comes the bitter cry which 
startled Edna many a time during their miserable 
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walk — 'They are all alike — all alike. I will 
never believe in any woman more.' 

' But,' she said at last, ' you will believe in 
men. By-and-bye you will come and talk to 
William. He will help you. Why,' she said, 
trying at last playfulness, when all serious argu- 
ments failed, * you are not the first man who was 
refused and got over it, married somebody else, 
and lived happy ever afterwards. Even Shake- 
speare says, "Men have died and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love." ' 

Julius laughed angrily. ' No ; I shall not 
die. You may tell Will that, if he cares about 
it.' 

c You know he does. It would break his 
heart — both our hearts — if you broke yours. 
But you will not. You will yet find a far sweeter 
woman, a far more suitable wife, than my sister 
Letty.' 

' Suitable ? Yes, that was the word she used. 
It was not a "suitable" marriage. That is, I 
could not give her a carriage and pair, and a house 
in Belgravia. Nor, indeed, could I marry her at 
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all just yet. I could only love her, and she did 
not care for that. — Edna,' and he turned fiercely 
round, ' Edna, I 'd honour the meanest milliner 
girl to whom I came with only a wedding ring, or 
perhaps with no ring at all, and said, " Love me," 
(if she did love, and some of them do, poor 
things !) more than your fine lady who will ac- 
cept anybody, no matter who, so that she is 
well married. But it isn't marriage at all — 
it's ' 

' Be silent,' interrupted Edna in her clear, 
firm voice, severely sweet as Milton makes that of 
his angels. 'You are speaking of what you do 
not understand. You only see half a truth. 
Because one side of a thing is wicked, does it 
make the other good ? There are people like 
what you say, — who marry in unholiness, or who 
love, omitting marriage, in equal unholiness ; but 
there are others who love with all their hearts, 
and marry because they love, like William and 
me. Come to us, we will take care of you. We 
will not let you " go wrong." ' 

' You can't help it.' 
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f No ; but you can. Julius, a man may be 
grievously injured by a woman; but if he lets 
himself be ruined by her, he is one of two things, 
either a coward or a fool. You are neither ; you 
are a man. Be a man and bear it.' 

He turned towards her, the sweet woman, so 
loved, so happy; who out of all her happiness 
could spare thought and sympathy for others — 
for his miserable self. She stood looking up at 
him with her pale, tear-stained eager face, through 
which, in midst of all her grief, gleamed that 
hopeful courage, which women often possess so 
much more than men, given to them perhaps 
that they may the better help men. The strong 
spiritual attraction mastered Julius in spite of 
himself. 

' You are an angel,' he said, in a broken 
voice. ' I think, if anything could save me from 
going to the devil, it would be my sister Edna. 
Tell Letty— no, tell her nothing. Tell Wil- 
liam ' 

' What?' asked Edna, seeing he hesitated. 
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' Everything ; I had rather he knew it. Tell 
him/ — with a feeble smile, — ' tell him to-morrow 
afternoon. And then say, he need not vex him- 
self, for I shall go to Switzerland to-morrow night 
— to work hard and trouble nobody. And, mind 
you, nobody need trouble themselves about me, 
since I shall come to no harm, for three months — 
I promise you that.' 



I ' And afterwards ?' 

i ' God knows.' 



4 Yes,' Edna answered reverently, ' God does 
know. And He never tries any one of us more 
than we can bear. — Now, walk with me to the 
end of the lane. Then go straight home.' 

Julius obeyed, without the slightest resistance, 
and with the gentleness of a child. 

Next morning, quite early, for they were to 
start at once, there being no wedding breakfast, — 
with Letty looking charming as bridesmaid, 
though a little nervous and agitated, but not un- 
becomingly so; with Julius as best man, very 
handsome, well dressed, and agreeable, but on the 
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whole more absorbed in attention to the bride 
than to the bridesmaid, which fact much surprised 
Letty's warm admirer, old Mr. Marchmont, — next 
morning, William and Edna were married. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A DARK wet November night — or evening; but it 
looked like night, for the houses were all shut- 
tered up, and there was no light, except the gas- 
lamps and the one red doctor's-lamp, to break the 
dreariness of the long, monotonous, shopless street, 
where every house was so exactly like another. 
Outside at least. Within — what an immea- 
surable difference I 

What is it makes a house bright ? pleasant to 
go to — to stay in — even to think about, so that, 
even if fate totally annihilates it, we recall tenderly 
for years its atmosphere of peace, cheerfulness, 
loving-kindness — nay, its outside features — down 
to the very pictures on the walls, the pattern of 
the papering, the position of the furniture ? 

VOL. II. I 
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Whilst other houses — we shiver at the remem- 
brance of them, and the dreary days we spent in 
them — days of dulness, misery, or strife — these 
houses we would not revisit for the world ! 

Why is this? If a house with fair possi- 
bilities of home comfort is thoroughly comfortless 
— if there is within it a reckless impossibility of 
getting things done in the right way or at the 
right time — or if, on the contrary, it is conducted 
with a terrible regularity, so that an uninvited 
guest or an extempore meal sends a shock through- 
out the whole abode — if the servants never keep 
their places long — and the gentlemen of the 
family are prone to be ' out of evenings ' — who is 
to blame ? ' 

Almost invariably, the women of the family. 
The men make or mar its outside fortunes ; but 
its internal comfort lies in the women's hands 
alone. And until women feel this — recognise at 
once their power and their duties — it is idle for 
them to chatter about their rights. Men may be 
bad enough out-of-doors ; but their influence is 
limited and external. It is women who are in 
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reality either the salvation or the destruction of a 
household. 

Dr. Stedman's household had done with its 
bachelor freedom, and passed into feminine sway. 
A sway more complete than in most; and yet 
there are many professional men who, like a 
doctor, are so engrossed by outside toil that they 
are obliged to leave everything else to their 
wives. Well for them if, like William Stedmam, 
they have married a woman who is fit not only to 
obey, but to rule. Especially so when, as in this 
case, there are few appliances of wealth to aid 
her — no skilled servants, no well-^appointed and 
well-furnished establishment ; but one which re- 
quires in every point, not only the mistress's 
head, but her eye, and often her hand. 

Thus in the drawing-room where Edna sat 
sewing, always sewing, — and, for a wonder, Letty 
was sewing, too, — there was a combination of old 
things and new: the furnishing being accom- 
plished by means of devices which would have 
shocked a respectable — and expensive — uphol- 
sterer. Yet the general effect was neat and 
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pretty; an ordinary eye would have discovered 
no deficiencies - , and a good heart, even if dis- 
covering them, would have been touched by, 
rather than have laughed at, these pathetic 
incongruities. 

The mistress was not unlike her house : care- 
fully; though anything but richly, dressed ; still 
she was dressed for dinner, with her soft hair 
all smooth, and her laces dropping daintily over 
the little busy hands. Some people said — and 
not untruly — that Edna had grown a deal pret- 
tier since her marriage. Yet she was worn and 
thin, as if she had a rather anxious life; but 
there was no anxiety in her eyes at this mo- 
ment — nothing but perfect content — perfect 
rest. 

She listened — patiently, though with a 
far-away look, as if she only heard half of 
it — to Letty's incessant stream of rather fretful 
talk about the inconveniences of the establish- 
ment. 

. ' I am. sure I am quite glad to do all I. can, 
and be of use in the house; but there seems 
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no end to all we have to do, Edna. It's much 
harder work than keeping school, I think.' 

4 Perhaps,' said Edna, smiling. For there 
was some truth in Letty's complainings. Dr. 
Stedman, in his bachelor helplessness, had been 
compelled to marry first and " settle" after- 
wards; and the settling cost more trouble — 
and money also — than they had calculated on. 
Happily, there was Edna's share in the good- 
will of the school — Letty's being conscientiously 
invested for herself; still, as William, like the 
sisters, held strongly to the only safe rule for 
poor people — of never buying what he could 
not at once pay for — the difficulties of furnish- 
ing were not small; and it required all Edna's 
cleverness to reduce extraneous expenses, and 
make sixpence go as far as sixpence honestly 
would. Thus- the first few months of their 
married life were not easy. 

None the more so because Letty shared them. 
All people make mistakes sometimes ; and Edna 
and William soon discovered that for a young 
couple to have the constant presence of even 
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the least obnoxious ' third party' is not to be 
desired. Poor Letty! they tried to keep her 
from suspecting this, and to make the best of 
it, till the change which she already began to 
talk about and long for — namely, going out 
again as a governess — should arrive; but still 
she helped to make the first six months of her 
brother and sister's marriage the most difficult 
portion of their lives. 

Nevertheless they were happy — blessed as 
two people must be who love with all their 
hearts, and trust each other from the inmost 
depths of their souls. That their life was ail 
smooth I do not aver; but it was like what 
learned men tell u& of the great ocean — the 
storms only troubled its surface, and came from 
extraneous agencies, such as no life is free from ; 
in its deepest depths was a perpetual calm. 

Calmness perhaps was the strongest charac- 
teristic of Edna's face now. She had been a 
restless little woman heretofore — easily moved — 
ready to catch each flitting shade of pleasure 
or of pain; now she bad learnt the self-control 
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which every human being must learn who has 
another human being to care for — bound by 
the only tie which entirely takes away the 
solitude of individuality. This fact alone made 
a difference wider than had before existed be- 
tween her and Letty, and it made her also very 
patient with Letty. 

She heard all the grumblings — giving an 
occasional gentle reply — till a loud knock thrilled 
through the silent house — the masters knock. 

< There he is ! ' 

And Edna ran down-stairs to open the door 
to William— a foolish custom which Letty 
always condemned — declaring she wouldn't do 
it to her husband, it spoiled one's collar and 
one's hair, and gave far too much trouble ! Un- 
comprehending Letty ! 

So William's first greeting at his own door 
was always his wife's face — bright and gay, 
with all the worry smoothed out of it and the 
anxiety banished — he had enough of both out- 
side. 

* All right, my darling ?' 
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. ' Yes ; quite right.' 

4 I '11 go up and change my clothes. I have 
just come from the hospital. Then we'll have 
dinner.' 

A doctor's wife has a hard life, as Edna found. 
Yet there was something grand in it, even in its 
dangers, something heroic enough to touch her 
sense of the ideal, which in this little woman was 
very strong. Continually there was much to be 
done, and as much more to be suffered — silently 
and without appeal. When Edna first married, 
and realised all that her husband went through 
daily and hourly, she found it very hard to bear. 
It was an agony to her every time he entered a 
fever-ward, and was sent for to those dens of 
misery and crime where a doctor is often the only 
messenger of good that ever comes. But now she 
bore all quietly. She knew his life was in God's 
hands — that he must do his duty — and she hers, 
which was to help rather than to hinder him. 
Yet often when she saw other wives whose hus- 
bands went into no danger, were exhausted by no 
hard work, and William came home, as to-day, 
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utterly worn out, so that the smile with which he 
always met her only lasted a moment — the sinking 
at her heart returned, the deadly fear or wild 
outcry of prayer that all who love can under- 
stand. 

But she said nothing ; and when she took the 
head of her husband's dinner-table, it was with the 
cheerful face that a wife ought to wear, and which 
does more good than food or warmth to a weary 
man. 

' Oh, this is such a pleasant room,' said Dr. 
Stedman, looking round it with a sense of infinite 
rest, and comfort, and relief. 4 I am glad I have 
not to go out again. It is such a wretched night 
outside. I hope Julius will wait in Paris, and 
not be thinking of crossing till the weather alters. 
There is his letter, Edna, which came to-day. 
He speaks of being in London soon.' 

This was said, looking at his wife, but not 
overlooking her sister, who maintained a demure 
silence. 

To Letty William had never spoken one word 
on the subject of Julius, nor indeed very many to 
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Edna. He had heard all of course, and been 
deeply moved ; but afterwards, with a man's sharp 
cutting of many gordian knots which women 
wear their lives out in untying, he had disposed 
of that painful domestic complication by simply 
saying — 

* What is done cannot be undone. We shall 
not mend it by talking about it, and we may 

« 

make it much worse. Let us say no more, and it 
will all gradually slip by.' 

Nor was he cold or hard to Letty ; perhaps, 
manlike, he was ready to find excuses for a wo- 
man — and a woman so beautiful. Whatever he 
felt on the subject, he had only shown his feelings 
by writing long, and unfailingly punctual, letters 
to Julius, with a persistency rather rare in a man 
and a brother. And now — with that good com- 
mon sense of his, which never made unnecessary 
fuss about anything — he just mentioned, in an 
off-hand way, the fact of Julius's coming home. 

4 He comes home rather prosperous too. He 
has just sold a large picture to your friend Mr. 
Marchmont, Letty.' 
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' I am sure I am very glad to hear it,' an- 
swered Letty, looking down. 

' And he sends me back — honest fellow! — 
his quarter's allowance, saying he can well do 
without it, better than we : which is partly true, 
Edna, my dear.' 

' We '11 keep it for him, in case he wantB it,' 
said Edna, kindly. 4 What has he been doing 
lately ?* 

' Bead, and you will see. He and the March- 
monts seem to get on capitally. He has shown 
them Paris, and speaks a good deal of them ; 
thinking of them much as you do — worthy, 
kindly people, with heaps of money and not too 
much of brains. Except, perhaps, your pupil, 
Miss Lily, who he says is so pretty.' 

' Lily Marchmont pretty ?' cried Letty. 4 1 
never heard such nonsense ! Why, she is a mere 
roly-poly dot ; as red as a cherry and as round 
as a ball. What can Julius be thinking of? Is 
he falling in love with her ? But, indeed, I 
should be very glad to hear of anything of the 
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kind,' added Letty, with a sudden accession of 
demureness. 

' So should I,' replied her brother-in-law, 
gravely. ' Nothing in this world would make 
me more glad than to see Julius married — hap- 
pily married. He is the best fellow I know, and 
would be better still if he had a wife — just such 
a wife as mine.' 

And with eyes overflowing with love, William 
glanced across the table to the sweet face that 
was all his sunshijie, all his delight. Yet, just as 
in her case towards him, the joy was not without 
its attendant pain. 

' You are looking pale, my wife : you have 
been over-tiring yourself.' 

' A little. I was in town to-day. I was 
obliged to go.' 

' Those horrid omnibuses ! Oh, I wish I 
could give you a carriage. Do you know, sister 
Letty, I am seriously thinking of following your 
constant advice, and starting a brougham, which 
people say is a sine qua non to a doctor com- 
mencing practice; it makes such an excellent 
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impression. Suppose I try it? Only you must 
be sure not to tell the mistress. She would be 
so exceedingly displeased.' 

He laughed while he spoke, and gave a glance 
over to Edna — half joking, half anxious — as if 
feeling his way, and seeing how the land lay. 
Was ' the mistress ' grown such an alarming little 
person after all ? 

She smiled, but said not a word. Letty 
dashed eagerly into the question. 

' I am sure Edna would never be so foolish as 
to object to anything that was for your advantage. 
Besides, a carriage would be such a great con- 
venience to us. You might have it all the day, 
and we could use it of evenings instead of a nasty 
cab which always spoils one's dresses. And how 
grand it would sound — "Dr. Stedman's carriage 
stops the way " — at theatres and evening parties ! ' 

' That implies you have both to go to. But I 
dare say you would. If I started a brougham, 
people would think I had no end of practice, 
which would create more. The world always 
worships the rising sun. Yes, perhaps it might 
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be an advisable investment,' added William, 
changing from his satirical tone to that prudent 
worldiness, which agreed ill with his honest voice 
and mien. 

6 Not so much an investment as a speculation, 
since at present we have no money to pay for it,' 
said Edna, gently. 

'No more have half the world that rides in 
carriages. Yet how content it looks, and how 
comfortable its carriages are ! ' 

*Very comfortable,' said Letty, 'and if care- 
fully lined, always so clean and nice for one's 
clothes.' 

'And consciences,' added William, with a 
light laugh ; ' which I see by her looks, is what 
Edna is thinking of What ! another mes- 
sage ? Have I got to go out again to-night ?' 

And he rose, not looking particularly glad; 
but when he opened the letter he showed un- 
controllable surprise and delight. 

' Who would have thought it ? While I was 
speaking about him, Julius was close at hand. 
Bid the messenger wait ; he shall have an answer 
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in a few minutes. Yes, Edna, you had better 
show it to Letty.' 

For Letty, not wholly unmoved, had come to 
look over her sister's shoulder at the few words 
which explained how Julius had just come in from 
Paris, and was at a coffee-house close by, where 
he said he would be glad to see his brother. 

' Of course you will go to him at once, dear ?' 

'Certainly. Poor fellow! how very glad, I 
am!' 

And William's eyes were shining, and his 
fatigue all vanished. Then, suddenly, his counte- 
nance changed. 

' I forgot — I really quite forgot for the minute 
— but, Edna ? No, I suppose that is not to be 
thought of. Yet it's hard that I cannot fetch my 
own brother at once to my house. Of course 
nobody is to blame. Yet it is very sad — very 
annoying.' 

Dr. Stedman did not often speak so irritably, 
as well as sorrowfully. Edna knew not what to 
say. Letty drew herself up with a dignified 
air. 



I 
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' I assure you, William, if out of consideration 
for me ' 

* No ; I'm not considering you at all,' was the 
blunt answer. 'I am considering my brother, 
Letty. I have never named this matter to you 
before, and do not suppose I am blaming you 
now ; you had a right to give Julius any answer 
you pleased. Moreover, I have every reason to 
believe that he has quite "got over it," as you 
women say, and would no more mind meeting you 
than any other lady of his acquaintance.' 

' I am sure I am delighted to hear it.' 

( Only, if you do meet,' continued William, 
pointedly, ' it must be clearly understood that you 
meet only as acquaintances/ 

( Certainly,' replied Letty, tossing her head, 
and retiring to the other end of the room while 
the husband and wife consulted together in an 
undertone. At last Edna came up to her sister. 

' Letty, should you object to Julius coming 
here for a day or two ; that is, if he will come ? 
if William can bring him back with him. It 
would make William so happy.' 
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'Then for goodness' sake do it. Really 
nobody hinders you. I don't. I am sure it is 
very hard for me to be the cause of family 
dissension. I will set you all free by and bye, I 
will go away and be a governess as soon as ever I 
can.' And Letty began to weep. 

William was touched, ' Come,' he said, laying 
his hand affectionately on her shoulder. ' Don't 
be foolish, Letty. Don't let us be making miseries 
where none exist, or exaggerating any little 
difficulties that we have. Eather let us try to get 
through them. If you never cared for Julius, 
and Julius has ceased to care for you, there can be 
no possible objection to your meeting, or to his 
coming here. Shall I say so, and ask him to 
come?' 

Letty brightened up at once. c Do, for I am 
sure it would be the very best plan. There is 
plenty of room in the house, you know. Besides, 
we are rather dull — Edna and I — with you away 
so much. And Julius used to be so very amus- 
ing.' 

So William departed ; and after half-an-hour 
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of rather anxious expectation, the two sisters 
welcomed the two brothers, in changed relatione 
certainly, but with all the warmth and cordiality 
of yore. And then William and Julius stood on 
the hearth together, the elder with his arm on 
the younger's shoulder, regarding him with eyes 
out of which beamed the old affection — the old 
admiration. 

The brothers had always been strikingly dis- 
similar, but now the dissimilarity was particularly 
plain. Not so much in face, as in the difference 
which character and circumstances make in out- 
ward appearance, which increases rapidly as people 
grow older. Nothing could be a greater contrast 
to the hardworking doctor than the fashionable 
young artist — who laughed and talked so fast, 
with more than his former brilliancy; greeted 
everybody, complimented everybody; admired 
the house, and paid the tenderest attentions to 
its mistress. 

' You have grown quite a foreigner. I should 
hardly have known you, Julius,' said Edna. 
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< There is scarcely a bit of your own old self left 
in you.' 

' Perhaps not, and all the better,' answered 
he ; then added, gaily, ' But I don't see the least 
change — indeed, I should not like any change— 
in my little sister. I hope she means to be as 
good as ever to me ?' 

c No fear of that,' said William, looking from 
one to the other in great content, and really 
almost forgetting Letty, who, on her part, took 
very little notice of the rest, but remained aloof 
in stately dignity. 

Neither did Julius take any special notice of 
her, nor manifest any agitation at meeting her. In 
fact, the whole thing passed over so very quickly 
and quietly that Edna almost smiled to think of 
what an anxiety it had been to her and William. 
Glad as she was, it gave her a certain sad feeling 
of the mutability of all things, and especially of 
men's love in general — lightly won, lightly lost. 
Was every man's love so, except her own Wil- 
liam's ? 
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c No,' she said to herself, as she watched the 
brilliant Julius, the beautiful Letty — both equally 
self-controlled, and self-satisfied. ' No, we need 
not be in the least afraid. Nothing will 
happen.' 

Undoubtedly it was a relief, and a great 
pleasure to spend such a merry evening. Julius 
gave endless accounts of his Continental life, 
where he seemed to have made good use of his 
time — in bringing back sketches innumerable, 
and in making acquaintance with foreign artists 
of note — of whom he talked a great deal. He 
spoke also kindly, though with an undertone of 
sarcasm, of his rich and stupid patron Mr. March- 
mont. 

6 You saw a good deal of the Marchmonts,' 
observed Edna. 

'Yes, they needed me, and I needed them; 
so we made it mutually convenient.' 

6 And you call Lily Marchmont pretty?' here 
broke in Letty, irresistibly. ' I never heard of 
such a thing. Lily Marchmont pretty ! ' 

6 Are not all young ladies pretty — just as all 
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young men are estimable — when they are rich?' 
said Julius, laughing. 

Letty drew back and spoke no more. 

But as, in the course of conversation, Julius 
made as much fun of the young lady as he did of 
her respectable papa, Edna thought there was 
not much to be hoped for in his praise of Miss 
Lily Marchmont. 

In truth, glad as she was to see him — gladder 
still to see her husband's happiness in his return 
— there was something about Julius which in- 
expressibly pained Edna. No human creature 
ever stands still; we all either advance or de-: 
teriorate, and Julius had not advanced — either 
in earnestness, or simplicity, or manliness. Ex- 
ternally, his refinement had degenerated into the 
air of the petit maitre ; the man who placed the 
happiness of his existence on the set of a collar 
or the wave of a curl; while his conversation, 
lively and amusing as it was, flitted from subject 
to subject with the lightness of a mind which had 
come to the bitter conclusion that there is nothing 
in life worth seriously thinking of. He was not 
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unaffectionate, and yet his very affectionateness 
saddened her ; it showed how much there was in 
him that had never had fair play, and how his 
best self had been stunted and blighted till it had 
shot out by force of circumstances, into a far 
smaller and more ignoble self than Nature had 
originally intended. Of course, a strong character 
would have controlled circumstances; but who 
is always strong? Clever and charming as he 
was, Edna felt something very like actual pity for 
Julius. 

He refused to Btay in his brother's house, 
alleging that his ways were not their ways — they 
were married, and he was a gay young bachelor 
— -he should scandalize them all ; but he commis- 
sioned Edna to procure him lodgings close by. 

c Such lodgings as I troubled you about once 
before, only the trouble was all wasted, like other 
things,' said he. And this was the only reference 
he made, even in the remotest degree, to anything 
of the past. Of the future he talked as little. 
Indeed, he seemed to live wholly the life of the 
present. — c Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
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we die.' As for his passionate love for Letty, he 
seemed to have quite forgotten it. But there is 
an oblivion which is worse for a man than the 
sharpest remembrance. 

' Yes,' said William's wife, as, Julius having 
left, and Letty having gone to bed immediately, 
her husband came and sat beside her at their 
fireside. 6 Yes, we might have spared ourselves 
all anxiety about Julius. Oh, William, how 
seldom does love last long with anybody!' 

c You did not surely wish this to last, you 
most unreasonable and contradictory little woman ? 
You must feel it is far better ended ? * 

6 1 suppose so. And yet ' Edna was half 

ashamed to own it, but she was conscious that in 
the depth of her foolish, faithful heart she should 
have respected Julius much more if he had not in 
six little months — ay, it was this very day six 
months that he had poured out to her compas- 
sionate ear all the agony of his passion — so com- 
pletely 'got over' it. 

She sat down by her husband's side for the 
one quiet half-hour when the master and mistress 
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of the household were left to themselves, to discuss 
the affairs of to-day^ and arrange for those of to- 
morrow. Although so short a time married, 
Edna and William had already dropped into the 
practical ways of ' old married people,' whose love 
demonstrates itself more often by deeds than 
words — by giving one another pleasure, and 
saving one another pain, which latter, in their 
busy and hard life, was not the lightest portion of 
the duty. Neither ever dwelt much upon any- 
thing that must needs be a sore subject to the 
other, and so a few more words ended the matter 
of Julius. It was William's decided opinion that 
their brother and sister should be left as much as 
possible to themselves ; not thrown together more 
than could be helped ; but still neither watched 
nor controlled. 

6 For,' said he, 4 we really have no right to 
control them, or to interfere with them in the 
smallest degree. If there is one decision in life 
which ought to be left exclusively to the two 
concerned, it is the question of marriage. If I 
had a dozen sons and daughters' — Edna half 
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smiled, faintly colouring — ' I would give them all 
free liberty to choose anybody they liked; only 
taking care to bring them up so that they would 
choose rightly — in a manner worthy of themselves 
and of me.' 

' What an admirable sentiment, and so ora- 
cular, it ought to be printed in a book !' answered 
Edna, laughing. William laughed, too, at his 
own energetic preaching. 

4 But now/ said he, ' I am going to preachify 
in earnest; and, my darling, it is about a very 
serious thing, which you must give all your 
wise little mind to, and tell me what you really 
think about it. I want to set up a carriage.' 

He said it a little hesitatingly, between jest 
and earnest. Edna looked up. 

c You don't mean it, William ? You are only 
jesting with me?' 

' Not in the least. I mean what I say, as I 
am rather in the habit of doing ;' and the domi- 
nant hardness which was in his nature, as it is in 
the nature of every strong man, betrayed itself a 
little. ' I have been thinking of the matter ever 
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so long, and it is an experiment I feel strongly 
inclined to try.' 

Edna was silent. 

' Something must be done, for my practice is 
no better than it was two years ago, except for 
my fixed salary, which, of course, we have need 
to be thankful for. Still, I want to get on ; to 
make a handsome income; to give you every- 
thing you need.' 

c That is not very much,' said Edna, softly. 

c I know it. You are a careful wife, my love. 
But our lot is somewhat hard.' 

6 We knew it would be hard.' 

' Yes : but I want to alter things ; to make a 
desperate effort to get on. This is a plan which 
many young doctors try. Some, indeed, say 
that nothing can be done without it. It is like 
setting a tub to catch a whale — baiting with 
one's last trout for a big salmon, as we used to 
do in my glorious fishing-days of old. Ah, I 
never go a-fishing now! Never shall again, I 
suppose.' 

' I wish it was different,' said Edna, sadly. 
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* You get no holidays, and I don't know when 
you will. They are among the pleasant things 
you have lost through marrying.' 

' My darling !' But there is no need to par- 
ticularise William's answer, or what he thought of 
the loss and the gain. 'And now,' said he at 
last, 'let us go back to practical things. This 
carriage > " 

He met somewhat uneasily his wife's fond, 
grave, questioning eyes. 

c Yes, this carriage. Do you really require 

« 

it ? For the sake of your health, I mean ? You 
are often very much worn out, William ? ' 

' But not with walking : I wish I were ! I 
wish I had enough of patients to wear me out. 
No, Edna, I cannot conscientiously say I require 
a carriage ; but I want it, just for the look of the 
thing. We must meet the world with its own 
weapons : if it insists upon being a humbug, 
why, I suppose we must be humbugs too. Don't 
you see ?' 

6 1 am afraid I don't.' 

Dr. Stedman laughed ; not his own joyous, 
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frank laugh, but one more like Julius's. ( Oh, 
you are such an innocent, my darling! Why, 
many a fashionable doctor, now earning thou- 
sands, has started upon nothing, and lived upon 
credit for the first two or three years ! Just 
make people believe you have a large practice, 
and you get it. Patients flock to you one after 
the other, like sheep. That " Sawbones," in the 
funny tale by some young fellow named Dickens, 
which you read last night, who sent his boy about 
delivering unordered medicines, and had himself 
fetched out of church every Sunday on imaginary 
messages, had not a bad notion of the right way 
of getting on in the world.' 

' The right way, William ?' 

' Well, the best way — the cleverest way.' 

' But — the honest way?' 

' I was not talking of honesty.' 

Edna regarded her husband keenly. Like 
every married woman, she had to learn that 
there is much in masculine nature difficult to 
understand; not necessarily bad, only incom- 
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prehensible. As, no doubt, William Stedman 
had before now found out that his angel was 
a very woman, full of many little womanish 
faults that his larger nature required to be pa- 
tient with. It was good for both so to be taught 
humility. 

* Don't let us discuss this matter to-night,' 
said Edna, rather sadly. 'Do let it rest.' 

' No, it cannot rest. You do not see — wo- 
men never can — that a man, if he has any 
pluck in him, will not sit quiet under ill-fortune. 
He must get on in the world, by fair means 
or foul. But this is no "foul" means. It is 
only doing, for the sake of expediency, a 
thing — which, perhaps, one does not quite like. 
Yet ' 

* But how can you do it at all ? Keeping 
a carriage, you say, will cost two hundred a- 
year, and we have, altogether, only five hundred 
a-year to live upon.' 

' Yes, but — in plain English, Edna, we 
must strain a point, and do it upon credit.' 
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' Upon credit! 

* I see you don't like that, neither do I ; 
but there is no other way.' 

6 No way to get on in the world without 
making people believe we are better off than we 
really are, in the chance of becoming what we 
pretend to be?' 

' You put the matter with an ugly plain- 
ness, considering how many people do it, and 
think nothing of it. Why, half London lives 
beyond its income— peers, ministers of the 
crown, professional and business men— why not 
a poor, struggling doctor?' 

6 Why not ? if he can bend his pride, and 
reconcile his conscience, to such a life,' said 
Edna, with — ah, let us confess it — a slight thrill 
of scorn in her clear voice— ' Only, I should 
despise him so much that I should not like his 
name to be Doctor William Stedman!' 

Will' sprung up. He was more than an- 
noyed — angry ; with that sudden wrath which has 
its origin in sundry inward twinges, that some- 
times hint to a man he is not quite so much 
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in the right as he tries to believe himself to be. 
He walked up and down his dining-room, much 
displeased. 

Let us give him his due. He was a very 
good man, and a truly good man is, in some 
things, better than any woman, because he has 
so much more temptation to be otherwise. But 
the best man alive, who is compelled to knock 
about in the world, receiving and giving many a 
hard thump sometimes, finds it not easy to pre- 
serve quite unstained that instinctive, ideal sense 
of right and wrong, which seems to be set in 
every good woman's breast, like a deep, still pool 
in a virgin forest, Happy the man who can 
always come to its pure, safe brink, and find 
heaven, and nothing but heaven, reflected 
there I 

It was not in William Stedman's nature long 
to bear anger against any one, least of all against 
his wife. They differed occasionally, as any two 
human beings must differ, but they never quar- 
relled ; for the bitterness which turns mere diver- 
sity of opinion into personal disputes, was to them 
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absolutely unknown. After a time Dr. Stedman 
stopped in his rapid walk. 

' William,' said Edna, ' come over here and 
explain what you mean, and I will try to under- 
stand it better. You must not be vexed with me 
for saying what I think.' 

' Certainly not. I told you, when I married 
you, that I wanted a thinking, feeling, rational, 
companionable wife, not a Circassian slave. A 
man must be either a fool or a tyrant who likes a 
woman to be his slave.' 

6 And I am afraid I could never have been a 
slave, even to you,' replied Edna, laughing with 
her old gaiety. ' Because I should first have 
despised you, then rebelled against you, and 
finally I believe I should have run away from 
you ! But I won't do that, William. Not just 
yet!' 

She put her arms round, his neck, and looked 
at him with eyes loving enough to have melted 
a heart of stone. She might be a very fierce 
little woman still : undoubtedly she was impulsive 
and irrational sometimes ; but she loved him. 
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Dr. Stedman sat down again, and began to 
explain ; repeating, though not quite so forcibly as 
at first, the many advantages of meeting the world 
on its own ground, and of guiding one's conduct 
by that intermediate rule between right and 
wrong — the law of expediency. No doubt all 
he said was very wise; but he did not seem 
to say it with his heart in it, and there was 
an undertone of sarcasm which pained Edna 
much. 

* I wonder/ said she, 6 whether all the world 
is a sham and the encourager of shams? 9 

4 Or the dupe of them ? It 's a melancholy 
truth, Edna ; but I do believe my only chance of 
getting a good practice is by pretending to have 
it already. Then, no doubt, I should sood be- 
come a successful physician.' 

4 And if so, would you really enjoy it ? 
Would you not rather despise the success that 
had been obtained by a lie?' 

William started. 

* You are awfully severe. Who spoke of 
telling lies?' 

VOL. II. L 
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* An acted lie is just the same as a spoken 
one. And to spend money when you have it hot, 
and do not know when you may have it, is nearly 
as bad as theft. Oh, William, I can't do it ! I 
can't reconcile my conscience to it. You must 
act as you choose — I have no right to prevent 
you ; but don't ask me to help you. Don't ask 

% me ever to put my foot into your grand carriage 
or to enjoy the prosperity that was purchased by 
a deception — a cheat I ' 

She spoke vehemently, the tears gushing from 
her eyes ; and then she clung to her husband and 
begged his pardon. 

* I have said it wrongly — violently; I know 
I have: but still I have said the truth. Oh, 
please listen to it! I want to be proud of you, 
William. I am so proud of you — the one man 
in the world that I am thankful to have for my 
husband and my ' 

Edna stopped. Moved by some strong emo- 
tion, she hid her face and began to tremble ex- 
ceedingly. 

William took her closer to him. 
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€ What is the matter with you ? My darling, 
what is wrong V 

( Nothing is wrong. Oh, no ! Only, will 
you listen to me?' 

4 Yes : say your say.' 

She repeated it — in quiet words this time, 
and Dr. Stedman listened also quietly; for he 
was too wise a man to be unreasonable. 

4 There, now you speak like a rational woman/ 
said he, smiling, ' and you don't use bad language 
to your husband, for it was very bad, Edna, my 
dear. "Liar" and "thief" I think you called 
me, or nearly so.' 

<0 William!' 

4 Well, Fm not quite that — at present. And, 
my darling, I own there is some little truth in 
what you say. I am afraid I should not care for 
any success that was not fairly earned — without 
need of resorting to a single sham. And if it 
did not come — if I failed to make a practice after 
all, and found myself fathoms deep in debt like 
some poor wretches I know ' 

' Still, that is not the question. I was not 
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arguing as to consequences. Dearest husband, 
don't do this, I beseech you I but only because it 
is not right to do it.' 

William paused a little — half thoughtful, 
half amused ; then he said, with a smile — 

€ Well, then, I won't. But, my little woman, 
if you have to trudge on your two poor feet all 
• your life long, remember it's not my fault. Now 
kiss and be friends.' 

Ay, they were € friends.' Neither goddess 
and worshipper — tyrant and slave — simply and 
equally friends. 

4 And now tell me, Edna, what you were 
going to say just now when you broke off so 
abruptly, and got into such a state of agitation 
as I never saw you before? You foolish little 
woman ! why were you so fierce with me ?' 

' Because I did not want you to do anything 
not quite right, or that you might afterwards be 
ashamed of, since you will have to think not only 

of ourselves, but ' her voice fell and her head 

drooped, € of more than ourselves. Because next 
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summer, please God, if He keeps me safe and 
alive ' 

She threw herself on her husband's bosom in 
a passion of tears, and he guessed all. 

' I was afraid to tell you,' Edna said, after a 
long silence, ' you had so much anxiety, and this 
will add to it. I know it must. Are you afraid ? 
Are you sorry ? ' 

* Sorry!' the young man cried with all his 
soul in his eyes, as he clasped his wife to his heart. 
* I sorry ? Let us thank God ! ' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It was in sunshiny summer weather — like those 
days in the Isle of Wight when she was first 
married — that Edna's little baby came to her. 
The same evening there came to the tall elm-tree 
in their little bit of garden a blackbird, which, 
like Southey's thrush, took up his abode there, 
and sung — morning, noon, and night — his rich, 
loud, contented song to the mother, as she lay, 
a * happy prisoner,' with her first-born by her 
side. In after days, Edna never heard a black- 
bird's note without remembering that time, and 
its ecstasy of restful joy. 

What need to write about it ? a joy common 
as daylight, yet ever fresh: to the queen who 
gives an heir to millions, or the poor toiler in 
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field or mill who brings only a new claimant for 
the inheritance of labour and poverty. But upon 
neither does the unknown future look with angry 
eye: the present is all in all. So it was with 
Edna, Her eldest son was born amidst consi- 
derable straitness of means, and many anxietiea. 
His mother made him no costly baby-clothes, nor 
welcomed him in a grand nursery, with every 
device of fantastic love : she only took him in her 
arms and rejoiced over him — as the Hebrew wo- 
men rejoiced of old— her man-child, her gift 
from the Lord. 

And William Stedman — the young man 
thrown ignorantly and unthinkingly, as most 
young men are, into the mystery and responsi- 
bility of fatherhood — how did he feel ? 

Whatever he felt, he said little : he was not 
in the habit of saying much — except to his wife. 
Nor, at first, did he take very much notice of the 
small creature, in whom his own face was so 
funnily reproduced. But he never forgot some- 
thing repeated to him by his sister-in-law during 
a certain fearful half-hour when his wife lay, half 
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conscious, her life hanging on a thread — * Tell 
William to be a real father to my poor baby.' 

Many a time, when nobody saw him, Dr. 
Stedman would creep in and look at his boy, a 
grave tender look, as if he were pondering on the 
future — his son's and his own — with infinite 
hnmility, yet without dread. More sadly wiBe 
than Edna in worldly things, and not having— 
no man has — that natural instinct for children 
which makes them a pure joy, and, at first, no- 
thing else : yet it was clear that he too was 
striving to take up the conjoint burden of parent- 
hood — accepting both its pleasantness and its 
pain: and so was likely to become worthy — oh, 
how few men are I — of being a father. 

Letty did not understand her sister's felicity 
at all. She thought the baby would be a great 
trouble and a great expense, when they had cares 
enough already. She wondered how people could 
be so foolish as to marry unless they had every- 
thing nice and comfortable about them — as was 
far from the case here, especially of late, when 
double work had fallen upon poor Letty's elegant 
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shoulders. She had more than once declared that 
if ever a baby was born she would look out for a 
situation, and relieve her brother-in-law from the 
burden of her maintenance, and herself from the 
alarming duties of a maiden aunt. But Letty 
always talked of things much oftener than she did 
them; and besides But it is useless at- 
tempting to analyse her motives ; probably for the 
simple reason that she had no motives at all. As 
she said one day to Julius, who all this winter and 
spring had kept coming and going, sometimes 
absenting himself for weeks, then again appearing 
every evening at his brother's house, to sit with 
Edna and Letty, though he paid the latter no 
particular attention — ' What did it matter where 
she went or what she did? — nobody cared about 
her — she was a solitary creature, and therefore 
quite free.' 

The evening she gave utterance to this pa- 
thetic sentiment, Aunt Letty was a very lovely 
object to behold. She had taken the baby, for 
though not enthusiastic over it, she was a woman 
still, and liked to nurse it and c cuddle ' it some- 
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times. As it lay asleep on her shoulder, with one 
of its tiny hands clutching her finger, and her 
other hand supporting it, she looked not unlike 
one of Raffaelle's Madonnas. 

4 Stop a minute — just as you are ; I want to 
sketch you,' said Julius, rousing himself from a 
long gaze — not at the baby, for whom, though it 
was his namesake, Uncle Julius had testified no 
exuberant admiration. But still, it being safely 
asleep, he continued sitting with Letty in the 
drawing-room, as he had got into a habit of doing 
of evenings, since Edna's disappearance upstairs. 

4 Dear me, Julius, I should think you were 
quite tired of taking my likeness ; but Edna will 
be in raptures if you draw the baby,' 

Julius curled his satirical lip — more satirical 
and less sweet than it once was, and then said 
with a certain compunction, * Oh, very well ; I 'd 
do much to please Edna, the dearest little woman 
that -ever was born. How she puts up with a 
fellow like me is more than I can tell. I think, 
that night I walked our street with Will, and we 
did not know but that she might slip away from 
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us before the morning, I would almost have given 
my life for poor Edna's.' 

The voice was so full of feeling, that Aunt 
Letty opened her eyes wide to stare at Uncle 
Julius — only to stare : the penetrating, yet loving 
gleam of sympathy was not in those large beau- 
tiful orbs of hers, 

* Not that my life would have been much of 
a gift,' added Julius. ' It is of little value now 
to me or to anybody. Once, perhaps, and under 
different circumstances, it might have been.' 

Letty dropped her eyes. It was the first time 
her rejected lover had made any reference to 
those * circumstances,' though she had sometimes 
tried, a little conquettishly, to find out whether 
he remembered them or not. For it was pro- 
voking, to say the least of it, that he should so 
quickly have overcome a passion which he had 
vowed would be eternal — that he could see her — 
Letty — in all her fascinations, weekly, daily, if 
he so wished, and yet be as apparently indifferent 
to her as he was to the many other young ladies 
of his acquaintance, whom he was always talking 
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about and criticising, as probably he criticised 
her to them in return. The idea rather vexed 
Letty. 

She, and even his own brother, knew little of 
Julius's life beyond what they saw when he made 
his erratic appearances and disappearances. Now, 
as of old, all his brother's friends were his, but 
only a small proportion of his friends were also his 
brothers. Julius cultivated a class of intimacies 
which William had never cared much for, and 
now cared less — the floating spin-drift of literary, 
artistic, and semi-theatrical society, clever men, 
and not bad men; at least nobody much knew 
whether they were bad or good, and certainly no- 
body much cared, brains being of far greater use, 
and at a far higher premium than morals. With 
this set, lounging about during the day, and 
meeting of nights at various well-known symposia 
of men, — only men, and not their wives, even if 
they had any, — Julius spent much of his time. 
But he never brought these friends to his brother's 
house, or, indeed, said much about them, except 
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that they were 6 such jolly clever fellows — so ex- 
cessively amusing.' 

Amusement was, however, not his whole pur- 
suit. He sometimes took vehement fits of work, 
which lasted a day or two, perhaps a week or two ; 
then he would throw up his picture, in whatever 
stage it was, and devote himself to every form of 
ingenious idling. In short, he was slowly drifting 
into that desultory, useless existence, grasping at 
everything and taking a firm hold of nothing, 
which, without any actual vice, is the very opposite 
of that calm, pure life — laborious and full of 
labour's reward — which is the making of a real 
man. 

And its effects were already beginning to be 
painfully apparent. Sallow cheeks, restless eyes, 
hand shaking and nervous; brightening up to- 
wards night, but of mornings, as he confessed, 
utterly good for nothing except to lounge and 
smoke, or lie and sleep in thankful torpor — all 
these signs foreboded fatally for poor Julius. His 
brother began to doctor him for ' dyspepsia;' but 
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Edna, less learned, yet clearer-eyed detected a 
something more — a sickness of the soul, far 
sadder, and more difficult of cure. 

He who had no one to think of but himself 
who earned a tolerable livelihood which he spent 
wholly upon himself, was beginning to look older 
and more anxious than his brother with all his 
burdens. 

Now, while Letty and Julius were talking 
lightly down-stairs, in Edna's room overhead was 
a grave silence. William, coming in to spend a 

r" 

quiet hour beside his wife's sofa, had fallen dead 
asleep through Bheer weariness. And Edna was 
watching him as Letty watched his brother, but 
with, ohl what a different Bort of gaze! The 
difference which always had been, and would be 
to the last ; eyes that said honestly, 'I love you;' 
and the coquettish, down-dropped glance that in- 
quired selfishly, ' I wonder how much you love 
me?' 

Women are often attracted by their opposites 
in men, and perhaps some woman, bright and 
wise, with large patience, and courage enough to 
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sustain both herself and him, might have loved 
deeply and understood thoroughly this Julius 
Stedman. But Letty — beautiful Letty — was not 
that sort of woman. Therefore, while he made 
his last remark about his life being of no value to 
anybody, she only sat and looked at him. 

* Yes, mine is a wasted life, Letty. I shall 
end life like that stranded ship on the Isle of 
Wight shore ; you remember it ?' 

'Nonsense!' said Letty, blushing a little. 
' Or if it is so, it will be your own fault. You 
artists are always so miserably poor.' 

' Some of us do pretty well though, if we run 
after titled patrons and high society. Or if we 
happen to be especially fascinating, we marry rich 
wives, and ' 

* Perhaps that is what you are thinking of 
doing,' interrupted Letty, with some acrimony. 
* Indeed it struck me there was more than met 
the eye in a hint Mrs. Marchmont gave me to- 
day, as I daresay Mr. Marchmont has given to 
you.' 

' What ?' asked Julius, eagerly. 
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6 That, if you liked to change your career, he 
thought so well of you, and of your extreme 
cleverness for everything — business included — 
that he would take you into their house at once ; 
first as a clerk, and then as a partner.' 

' st Marchmont and Stedman, indigo-planters ! " 
How grand it would sound ! What an enviable 
position ! ' said Julius, satirically ; though not 
confessing whether or not the news had come upon 
him for the first time. 

* Very enviable indeed,' said Letty, gravely ; 
' and especially with Miss Lily Marchmont to 
share it.' 

Julius winced, but turned it off with a 
laugh. 

' Lily Marchmont — poor Lily ! A nice crea- 
ture ! if she were only a little taller, and not quite 
so fat.' 

' She is getting as thin as a shadow now, at 
any rate,' said Letty, in much annoyance. ' But 
it is no use speaking to you, or trying to get any- 
thing out of you, Julius. Indeed, you're not 
worth thinking about.' 
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' I was not aware you ever did me the honour 
to think about me at all.' 

6 Oh, yes,' returned Letty, with an air of 
sweet simplicity. ' Who could help it when you 
are always here, and everybody is so fond of you, 
and makes such a fuss over you ? Edna told me 
that if anything had happened to her, you were to 
<jome back and live here again. I was to tell you 
that she depended upon you to take care of and 
oomfort William.' 

'Poor Edna — dear Edna — to fancy I could 
comfort anybody ! But this is ridiculous ! ' added 
he, abruptly. ' Here are Edna and Will both as 
jolly as possible, and that young rascal besides, to 
^arry down the ugly name of Stedman to remotest 
ages. Everybody is all right — except me — and 
as to what becomes of me, who cares? Not a 
soul in this mortal world. But I beg your pardon, 
and I am wasting your time . . . Just move your 
right hand, Letty, please . . . No, the fingers 
•closer together. May I place them?' 

' Yes, only don't wake the baby.' 

' That would be a catastrophe.' 

VOL. II. ' M 
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Julius knelt down, and with hot cheeks and 
hands that trembled visibly, tried to arrange his 
group to his satisfaction. Letty bade him ' take 
care,' and leaned her other hand on his shoulder, 
carelessly enough; she thought nothing of it. 
Besides, was he not, as she sometimes called him, 
her ' half-brother-in-law ? ' 

At her touch the young man looked iip — a look 
no woman can mistake : it is madness, or delibe- 
rate badness, if she does mistake it; and then, 
turning, pressed his lips on her arm — not tenderly, 
not reverently, but with a passionate fierceness 
that was less a kiss than a wound. 

So the barrier was broken down between 
them, and Letty knew — as any girl of common 
perception must have known — that the indiffer- 
ence was all a sham, that her discarded lover was 
just as desperately in love with her as ever. 

Was she glad or sorry ? She really could not 
tell; but she was considerably agitated. She 
started up, regardless of the baby, and shook down 
angrily her lace sleeve. 

' Julius, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.' 
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*I am not. You used to let me kiss you 
once. Give me the right to do it again.' 

And he came nearer, and was on the point of 
carrying out what he threatened, when some 
instinct of gentlemanhood made him pause. But 
he grasped both her hands, and looked in her face, 
half mad with the passion that was consuming 
him. No sentimental philandering — no child's 
play, or silly 'flirtation — but a violent passion, 
the first he ever had, and — would it be the 
last? 

Some women might have hated him for it, 
and the manner in which he showed it — strong, 
proud, reticent women, whose love must be given as 
a free gift, or else is wholly unattainable — but 
Letty did not hate him. Indeed she rather liked 
being taken by storm in this way. It was de- 
cidedly amusing. 

' Let me go, 5 she cried. ' See, you are 
waking the baby.' Which remorseless infant 
now set up a howl loud enough to frighten away 
all the lovers in Christendom. 

Julius stopped his ears. ' Take it away — 
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horrid little thing ! But, Letty,' and he seized 
her hands again, ' you must come back to me at 
once, for I want to speak to you. I shall wait 
here till you come back if it is till midnight, or 
next morning. So you had better come. Pro- 
mise you will.' 

She promised, though with a very dim in- 
tention of keeping her word. In truth, all she 
wanted at that moment was to get rid of him — 
any how, in any way; for she felt rather afraid 
of him. * He looked,' she afterwards confessed 
to Edna, ' as if he could have kissed me, or killed 
me, it was all one, and didn't much matter 

which.' 

It was true. Men — no worse men than 
Julius — have sometimes killed the women they 
were in love with, on scarcely more provocation. 

But when, having resigned her charge to the 
nurse* Letty ran up into her own room, she began 
to recover herself. There was a pleasurable ex- 
citement in being once more made love to, when 
she had half feared such a thing would never 
happen again ; that she should have to sink into 
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a drudge and a maiden aunt, obliged to help in 
other people's work, and contemplate from a 
distance other people's joys — a picture not too 
attractive in the eyes of Miss Letty Kqjiderdine. 
Now, at least, she could be married if she chose — 
it was entirely her own fault if she were not. 
After her dull life in her brother-in-law's house, 
perhaps unconsciously, the spirit of the old song 
ran in her head — 

4 Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 
come, ony ane o* ye a* ! 
Better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava.' 

And Julius Stedman was not a despisable 

* something.' He had youth, good looks, good 
manners, good brains. Everybody admired him 
— so did Letty too, in her way* And then he 
was so frantically in love with her. 

* Poor fellow ! ' she thought, as she stood 
arranging Her hair at the glass, which gave 
back by no means a disagreeable reflexion. 

* Poor fellow ! I 'm sure I could have liked 
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him very much, if he had but had a little more 
money.' 

She was here summoned for some inevitable 
house business, which she got through absently — 
there was little pleasure in keeping other people's 
houses. If she had one of her own now — really 
pretty and comfortable — it would, be quite dif- 
ferent. And she caught herself reckoning, with 
arithmetical precision, how much it would be 
possible for Julius Stedman to earn per annum, 
supposing he painted a picture regularly every 
three months, as, of course, he might easily do, 
and sold it, which was a little more difficult. 

So serious a calculation made Letty look a 
little grave — at any rate quiet — when she entered 
her sister s room, and stood watching the group 
there. William,' shaken from his sleepiness by 
the energetic howling of his little son, had re- 
signed himself to circumstances, and now sat, 
looking very tired indeed, but exceedingly amused 
and contented, watching that young hero take his 
supper. While the mother — the pale, bright- 
eyed, smiling mother — but God only knows what 
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is in the heart of mothers. It was but a poor 
room, plainly furnished too, but in its narrow 
compass it rounded the whole circle of this world's 
best joys. 

* Come here, Letty,' said William, kindly; 
6 just look at that young gentleman. Isn't he 
enjoying himself ? He will be taking a walk in 
the Park, and giving his arm to his Aunt Letty, 
in no time.' 

Letty laughed. Perhaps she was a little 
touched by the happiness before her; perhaps 
there came also a little of the sad feeling which 
must come to the best and most unselfish of 
unmarried women at times, to see the rest of the 
world running its busy race, enjoying daily its 
natural joys, and she shut out. She, Letty Ken- 
derdine, handsome and admired as she was, or 
had been, was now first object to no one — -except 
that poor fellow downstairs. 

' Letty looks as grave as a judge,' said Edna, 
turning a moment from her sucking child — her 
little blossom of paradise, to the common world. 
' Is anything the matter ? ' 
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€ Oh, no ! ' answered Letty, with a novel 

reticence, and blushing extremely. ' Only 

When is William coming down to supper?' 

* I don't know,' said William, stretching him- 
self out in lazy content, and regarding tenderly 

his wife and son. < Tell Julius By-the- 

bye, is he here still?' 

' I think so.' 

* Tell him, I wish he would have his supper 
without minding me. If he had been up nearly 
every night for a week, and had a wife and baby 
on his mind besides, I am sure he would excuse 
me. You '11 take care of him, won't you, Letty ? 
See that he is comfortable, and be kind to him* 
He has been so very kind and good lately — poor 
Julius ! ' 

Letty felt that fate was against her. To 
explain to William — then and there — William, 
whom she was always a little afraid of — the 
reason why she could not go down and entertain 
his brother, was simply impossible. At least she 
said to herself that it was. Besides, would it not 
be better in every way, would save trouble and 
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prevent future misunderstandings, that she should 
just hear what Julius had to say, give him his 
answer, and put a stop to this nonsense -at once ? 
For it must be put a stop to — of course it must. 
And then she would again go out as a governess, 
and who knew what might happen? Some 
wealthy, sedate, respectable widower — about whose 
circumstances and position there could not be the 
least doubt — who would not expect too much, 
and would make her very happy and comfortable. 
And then she thought of Julius — how handsome 
he was, and how wildly in love with her, — and 
Letty sighed. 

She took a long time to order supper, 
and again went up into her room while it 
was being laid, to give to her dress a few last 
touches, so as to make herself look as well as 
possible. 

Yet it would be unfair to human nature to 
declare that Letty was quite composed, quite cold- 
blooded. As she looked in the glass at the fair 
face which was already beginning to fade, she 
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thought of Edna, who never was pretty, who had 
not cared whether she was pretty or not, to whom 
growing old had no terrors ; for was she not wife 
and mother, loved with a love that was at once 
strong and tender, protecting and adoring? 
Letty's heart heat a pulse or two faster. Yes, 
such a love would be 'nice' to have. Neither 
solemn nor satisfying, delicious nor desperate, 
merely ' nice.' But of course it could not be. A 
year's experience of what marriage is — upon a 
limited income — had given Letty a deeper dread 
than ever of poverty. 

'Oh, dear me! 1 thought she, 'why are some 
people so very fortunate and others so very 
unfortunate, and all for no fault of their own?' 
And then she gave the final brush to her 
shining hair, and went down to 'that poor 
fellow.' 

He was a poor fellow. He was mad — literally 
mad — with a passion against which he had 
struggled as much as was in his nature to 
Hi i %'gle, hut in vain. This insanity — shall we 
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anatomize it? — I think not. God knows what 
an awful thing it is; and some women know it 
too, and have witnessed it, as Letty did now. 
But seldom the best or highest kind of women ; 
for the lover is very much what the loved one 
makes him to be ; and no passion, however hope- 
less, which has not been needlessly tortured by 
its object, stung with coldness one day and lulled 
by tenderness the next, is ever likely to degrade 
itself by grovelling in the dust — as, his first burst 
of impetuous tyranny over, Julius grovelled' this 
night. 

'Oh, have pity on me, Letty!' he cried, 
throwing himself before her, kissing her hands, 
her feet, the very hem of her gown. ' I have tried 
all these months to forget you — to live without 
you — and I cannot do it. If you will not 
marry me I shall go to utter ruin. For I can 
understand now how men drink themselves to 
death, or take to gambling, or buy a pistol 
and ' 

'Oh, stop!' exclaimed Letty, shuddering; 
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•please do not talk about such dreadful things. 
You are very cruel to frighten me so.' 

And she began to sob — real honest sobs and 
tears. They drove Julius quite beside himself 
for the time being. 

' I frighten yon ? Then you do care for me ? 
Oh, try to care for me ! ' 

He sprang from his knees and clutched her— 
a clutch rather than a clasp — tight in his embrace, 
and kissed her innumerable times. 

'Julius, for shame!' was all she said, stilt 
sobbing angrily like a child. 

He released her at once, 

* You are right. I am ashamed of myself. 
I have acted more like a brute than a gentle- 
man. Shall I atone for it by going away, never 
to enter your presence more ?' 

* I — I don't quite see the necessity of that,* 
said Lett y, half smiling. 

And then the poor frantic fellow snatched 
her to his arms once more, and vowed that if 
she would only say to him one loving word, 
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neither heaven nor hell should prevent his marry- 
ing her. 

' But,' said Letty, when she had suffered 
him to calm down a little, and had taken a 
brief opportunity to arrange her hair, and seat 
herself in her proper place at table, in case 
anybody should come # in, 'what in the wide 
world are we to marry upon?' 

' Never mind — I'll see to that. I shall 
be as strong as a lion, as bold as Hercules, as 
patient and hard-working as — well, as my bro- 
ther Will himself, if you will only love me, 
Letty — only love me ! Oh, say it! — say it over 
and over again!' and his dry and thirsting eyes 
seemed ready to drink in, like water in the 
desert, every look of this beautiful, beloved 
woman. € Tell me, my sweetest, that you really 
love me?' 

Letty hardly knew what had come over her. 
As she afterwards confessed to Edna, it was the 
greatest piece of folly she ever committed in 
her life — she could scarcely tell even if it were 
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speaking the truth or not — but what could she 
do ? she was obliged to say something just to 
quiet him. So she looked into her lover's face, 
and answered smilingly, ' Yes.* 

It is not the first time that a man's undoing 
has been the woman's doing. 



. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Dr. Stedman did not get the quiet evening he 
had promised himself — a comfort in his busy 
life only too rare. He might easily have en- 
dorsed, out of his own experience, the brief 
question and answer recorded of two com- 
panions — 'My dear friend, when shall you take 
a little rest?' 4 In my grave!' But if any 
such thought came across him, this brave Chris- 
tian man would have smothered down the weak 
complaining, knowing that life is meant for 
labour, and the grave is our only place of right- 
eous rest, — or, perhaps, not even there. 

Still, for the time being, the hard-worked 
doctor felt excessively tired — too tired to talk 
much. He laid his head on his wife's shoulder, 
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and watched the baby, who was fast asleep across 
her lap, until his face gradually softened, so 
that it was difficult to say whether child or 
father looked most peaceful and content. Very 
like they were too — with that strange inherited 
likeness which is seen strongest immediately 
after birth — often then vanishing, to reappear 
years after in the coffin; but it made the young 
mother's heart leap when she looked at her 
child. 

'I am so glad he is like you, dear,' she 
said. ■ ' I hope he will grow up your very image. 
I could not wish him a better blessing.' 

' I could — ay, and I'll help him to get it 
as soon as ever he can.' 

< What is that?' 

4 A wife ! — and just such a wife as his mother !' 

€ Oh, Will ! — oh, papa, I mean — for you must 
learn to be called that now,' said Edna, with her 
own merry laugh, though all the while in each 
eye was a bright, glittering tear. And then she 
held up her face to be kissed, and the two overfull 
hearts met silently together over the little crea- 
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ture that owed its being to their love — whose 
future was to them utterly, awfully unknown — 
except so far as it lay, humanly speaking, in their 
parental hands — to guide or misguide — to ruin 
or to save. 

* And now I must go down and bid good- 
night to Julius — Uncle Julius. I wonder 
whether his nephew and namesake will at all. 
take after him.' 

Edna shrank involuntarily, and then said, 
with the infinite yearning pity that happy people 
feel towards those who have missed happiness — 

* Yes, you should go down to him for a little 
— poor Julius! — and bring me up my work- 
basket out of the little room behind the dining- 
room, for I have his gloves there, which I pro- 
mised to mend three weeks ago. Oh, what an 
age seems to have gone by since then ! ' 

' Yes, thank God ! ' muttered Will, as he 
went away quietly — all the house dreaded to 
commit the enormity of waking the baby — 
and hunted for several minutes in the little room 
— his wife's special room. There, her household 
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relics lay scattered about, Letty's regency not being 
remarkable for neatness. But the right mistress 
would soon be back again to resume her place, 
and put everything in order. And oh, to think 
what might have been! — of the households, of 
which he happened to have known several lately 
— where the mistress had vanished thus, and 
never come back again — alas, never more! 

The young husband shuddered, and then, 
with a thrill of thankful joy, put the sickening 
thought away from him, and went back into his 
ordinary life and ordinary cares, of which not the 
lightest was his brother Julius. 

In early youth, people find it hard enough to 
bear their own burdens ; later on, they learn to be 
thankful when these are only their own ; for each 
day brings with it, in a manner that none but the 
wholly selfish can escape from, only too heavy a 
share of the burdens of other people. As Will 
fulfilled his wife's small mission, he pondered 
with an anxiety, sometimes dormant, but never 
quite subdued, over Julius. 

The dining-room was so silent, that at first he 
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thought Julius was gone, and so entered suddenly 
— to see, what made him for the moment in- 
stinctively draw back, feeling himself exceedingly 
de trop. 

The supper-table, laid an hour before, re- 
mained just as it was ; while, sitting on a sofa to- 
gether, sitting very close together, with his hands 
clasping both hers, and his eyes fixed on her face 
— the intense passionate gaze which told but one 
possible tale — were Letty and Julius. 

Both started up, and sprang apart ; but Letty 
recovered herself much the sooner, saying, in 
quite a careless voice, though her cheeks were hot 
and her manner slightly nervous — 

' Come in, William, We have been waiting 
for you.' 

William stood, quite confounded, doubting 
the evidence of his eyes and ears. Then he said, 
rather sharply — € You need not have waited, for 
I told you I was not coming to supper:' and 
paused for some explanation. 

But none came. Letty, with great composure 
— she was used to this sort of thing — took her 
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seat at the table, and officiating there, managed 
not only to eat a good supper, but to keep up an 
easy conversation. True, she had it all to herself- 
Will was too honest to say more than half-a-dozen 
commonplace words, and shrank into silence ; and 
Julius, after meeting a warning glance from 
Letty, did the same. 

But the young lover was like a lover, pain- 
fully nervous, trembling with smothered excite- 
ment. He could not look his brother in the 
eyes; yet William was struck by the mixture of 
sadness and rapture that came and went in lights 
and shadows over his sensitive face. His was not 
the calm of assured happiness, but the fitful, 
desperate joy of a child who has hunted down a 
butterfly and caught it under his cap, yet scarcely 
dares to believe it is safe there, or to look 
for it, lest he should find it flown away after 
all. 

Supper over, Letty, with a brief good-night 
to Julius, coquettish rather, but careless and 
indifferent as any other good-night, vanished up- 
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stairs, and the two brothers were left alone. 
Julius took up his hat to go. 

' Ju ! ' said Will, laying his hand on his 
shoulder and looking him hard in the face, ' have 
you nothing to tell me ? ' 

6 No, nothing !•' The words came out hur- 
riedly, and then he repeated them in an altogether 
■changed and suppressed tone — the sudden and 
-causeless depression which was one of his charac- 
teristics. ' No, nothing ! ' 

Will of course said no more. 
. But when be had shut the hall-door upon his 
brother, he went up to his wife with a counten- 
ance on which it was hard to say whether anger or 
grief predominated. 

* Oh, husband, what is the matter? — what 
has vexed you?' 

* Vexed is hardly the word ; but I am sorely 
grieved and perplexed. Where is Letty ? ' 

* Gone upstairs. She looked in here a minute 
and went away.' 

€ Did she say nothing — tell you nothing?' 
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'No.' 

« 

And then, seeing how pale his wife grew, he 
told her in a few words all he had witnessed. 

* If I had not seen it, I could not have 
believed. I don't know how you women feel in 
such matters — that is, ordinary women : not my 
wife — I know her mind! — but if Letty is not 
engaged to Julius, and allows this, I might say a 
few sharp words concerning her, even though she 
is your sister.' 

Edna was silent. The strong tie of blood, 
which, in tender and faithful hearts, will bear 
such long straining, kept her silent, but she 
looked exceedingly sad. 

4 The girl cannot know what she is doing,' 
said Dr. Stedman, rising and pacing the room 
in exceeding annoyance. 'It is like the fable 
of the boys and the frogs — sport to her and 
death to him. For he is just as mad after her 
as ever. I saw it in his eyes. And she will 
never marry him; she will marry nobody that 
is not well off; I heard her say so only yester- 
day.' 
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' Are you sure of that ?' 

f Quite sure ; and I entirely agree with her. 
It would be madness in any poor man to think 
of marrying her. She wants, not an honest, 
loving husband, which some people I could name 
were silly enough to care for and think worth 
having, but an establishment and a few thousands 
a-year.' 

Edna could not answer. She knew this was 
true. 

€ Not that I blame her ; and I hope she'll 
get her desire,' said Will, waxing hotter every 
moment. 'But in the meantime she shall not 
make a fool of my brother Julius. And it is 
not merely making a fool of him ; she is making 
him despise her, and through her, all women. 
Edna, when once a man gets that notion into his 
head — that you are no better than we are ; that 
there is nothing worshipful about you; nothing 
for a poor fellow to look up to and hold fast by 
in this wicked, contemptible world — it's all 
over with him ! If he does not respect women, 
he respects nothing. He goes down, down, to 
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the bottomless pit. Oh, I wish I had been 
wiser, and had never taken her into my house, 
or never let my brother set foot within it. For 
I know what he is, and what she is. She will 
be the ruin of him ! ' 

William spoke with a passion that even his 
wife could hardly understand ; and yet she felt 
he had right on his side. 

* But,' she pleaded, ' perhaps we entirely mis- 
take. She may have accepted him.' 

' Then why not say so ? Why should he not 
say so ? I gave him the chance. Of course, a 
man holds his tongue till he is really engaged. 
Ju and I have never once named Letty's name 
between us. But depend upon it there 's some- 
thing wrong, something bad, or weak, or cow- 
ardly, when a man dare not tell his own brother 
that he is going to be married. And as for her 
— Edna, I am sorry, sorry to my heart, to think 
ill of your sister ; but I cannot help it' 

1 No, you cannot : I see that. Still she is 
my sister ; and, as you said, she does not know 
what she is doing.' 
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Will stopped in his angry walk, and contem- 
plated the little figure sitting in the sofa corner, 
in white dressing-gown and cap, so matronly, 
calm, and sweet. 

' You are right, my darling : she does not 
know. Women never do. I was not a bad 
fellow as a bachelor — : only selfish, rough, 
worldly: but oh! how I have learned to hate 
my old self now ! How thankful I am that a 
certain little woman I know of came and laid her 
fairy hands upon me, and led me right, as only 
women and wives can! Strong, pure, loving 
hands they must be : if they are not, or if they 
lead not the right way but the wrong — Edna, 
if Julius goes to the bad, it will be Letty's 
doing.' 

' What is Letty's doing ? and why is William 
in such a passion? Have I got into disgrace 
about the dinner again? I'm always getting 
into disgrace, I think. Nobody can please him 
but you, Edna.' 

Letty stood at the door with a pretty air of 
innocent sulkiness, her capdle in her hand, which, 
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while in the dusky twilight it hid from her the 
faces of her brother and sister; vividly displayed 
her own. Such a lovely face ; more dazzling than 
ever in its expression of mischievous triumph. 
A face that, whether or not it could soothe or 
comfort a man, had assuredly in it the power to 
drive him wild. 

c So you have nothing to say to me after all ? 
And you both look exceedingly comfortable, and 
don't want me, I 'm sure. Good-night, then, for 
I 'm going to bed.' 

' I have something to say to you, sister Letty,' 
replied William's grave voice. € Stay : for I had 
better say it at once.' 

Now in her secret heart Letty had a great 
respect for William. He was the only young 
man of her acquaintance who had come within 
fair reach of her charms and not succumbed to 
them ; who had been to her the kindest of friends, 
but never a lover; over whom, well as he liked 
her and showed it, her fascinations had not the 
slightest influence. She knew it, and stood in 
awe of him accordingly. 
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She set down her candle, and answered rather 
meekly than otherwise — 

6 Well, if you are going to scold me I had 
better take a chair, for I am rather tired. Your 
brother kept me talking so very long. But, 
then, you told me to make him comfortable. 
And really Julius is so clever — so exceedingly 
amusing.' 

She spoke flippantly, and yet not unobser- 
vantly ; she seemed wishful either to throw dust 
in her brother-in-law's eyes, or to find out how 
much he really knew of the state of things. But 
her finesse was all lost upon William. He said 
bluntly and angrily, — 

'I wonder, Letty, you dare look me in the 
face and mention my brother's name.' 

* Dare ! Why should I not ? ' 
6 You know why.' 

There was an awkward pause, and then Letty 
said, carelessly, — 

* Oh, if you mean because he once made me 
an offer and I refused him, as I have refused a 
dozen more. I couldn't help that, you know.' 
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' No, and I never blamed you for it. But it 
ought to have been a plain, decisive " No," as I 
understood it was, and an end to the matter. 
Now ' 

' Well, Dr. Stedman, and now ? ' mimicked 
Letty, half mischievously, and yet for some reason 
or other unwilling to betray herself until the very 
last. 

* It isn't an easy thing to say to a lady ; but 
I have eyes in my head,' said William, much an- 
noyed, ' and from what I saw tbiB evening I can 
only conclude ' 

Letty began to laugh. ' Oh, pray don't con- 
clude anything. You are so very particular.' 

William Stedman turned away in anger — in 
something worse than anger — contempt, and was 
quitting the room abruptly, when his wife caught 
his hand. 

' William, stop. Letty, do explain things to 
him. Perhaps you meant nothing ; or you may 
nol <]iiite know your own mind.' 

1 Then she ought to know it; it is mere weak- 
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ness if she does not. And in such cases weakness 
is wickedness. You women dance with lucifer- 
matches over powder-magazines. I beg your 
pardon, Miss Kenderdine. Your love affairs are 
no business of mine ; nor should I take the 
liberty even of naming them, were it not that 
Julius happens to be my brother. I know him, 
and you do not. As I have just been saying to 
my wife, if you do not take care you will be the 
ruin of him.' 

' Shall I ?' said Letty, a little frightened, and 
a little touched also, for there is something in an 
honest man's righteous wrath which carries con- 
viction to even the shallowest natures. 6 Perhaps 
I may be ; I told him so ; but it won't be in the 
way you imagine. I didn't mean to speak — 
not just yet, for there 's many a slip between the 
cup and the lip — and I know I am doing a very 
silly thing, which I didn't mean to do, only 

somehow he persuaded me; but Well, 

brother Will,' and she laughed and cast down 
her eyes, 6 instead of abusing me, you had better 
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kiss and forgive me, for I 'm not going to harfai 
Julius. I have promised to marry him, — that is, 
as soon as he can afford it.' 

She held out her hands in a pretty beseeching 
way, and her eyes glistened with something not 
unlike tears; in truth, the beautiful Letty had 
not often looked so womanly and so sweet. 

William was melted. He embraced her 
warmly, and said he was glad to have her as a 
double sister. As for Edna, she sprang to Letty's 
neck — almost forgetting the baby — and did — as 
women always do on these occasions; women 
who, judging others' hearts by their own, believe 
true love and happy marriage to be the utmost 
blessedness of life. 

Then they all three settled down, as people 
will settle down from the highest tide of emotion 
to a corresponding ebb, a little dull perhaps, seeing 
that, after the first warm impulse, each of them 
had necessarily some reserve. Besides, they were 
not very romantic — at least, Will and Letty were 
not. As for Edna ? Mercifully Heaven puts into 
some natures, especially those destined for a not 
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easy life, a certain celestial leaven — a sense of the 
heroic, lovely, and divine — which the world calls 
romance, but which they themselveV know to be 
that which sustains them in trial, braces them for 
bitter duties, comforts them when outside com- 
forts are faint and few. Edna was a c romantic ' 
woman. You saw it in her eyes. Whether she 
was the better or the worse for this her life 
showed. 

' My darling, you look as pleased as if you 
were going to be married yourself.' 

' Do I, Will?' and she took a hand of her 
husband and sister — her two dearest on earth — 
and cast a fond look on a third small creature, 
still so much a piece of herself that she hardly 
regarded it as a separate existence at all. ' Yes, 
never was a happier woman than I am this night, 
with you and baby, and Letty and Julius, all 
.right. Oh, how glad I am ! How very glad I 
am ! ' and the wife's and mother's heart danced 
within her at all the joy that was coming to her 
sister. 

' I know Julius will be a good husband, not 
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so good as William — nobody could be that — but 
very, very kind and good. And, Letty, you will 
be his lady and his queen. Don't laugh. We 
are queens, we women — queens and handmaids 
too, and as royal when we serve as when we rule. 
It is only when we step down from our throne 
and turn into nautch-girls and harem slaves that 
we degrade ourselves and our husbands too.' 

f You are talking poetry, my love,' said Will,. 
with a tender patronising. € And so I must turn 
the tables, and talk a little prose. Sister Letty, 
may I ask, when shall you and Julius be married V 

Letty didn't know. She hoped rather soon,, 
as she had a great objection to long engagements* 

6 And what are you going to marry upon ?' 

4 Ay, that is the difficulty which your brother 
and I were talking over just when you came in.' 

* What, already ? ' said Edna. 

' Yes, why not ? It was the most important 
point of the matter ; for, as I told him, I have 
been poor all my life, and very uncomfortable I 
have found it, so I am determined when I marry 
it shall not be to poverty. I told Julius he must 
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contrive to make an income — a good settled in- 
come — within a reasonable time, or our engage- 
ment must necessarily fall through. Though I 
should be sorry for that, for I do like Julius ; he 
is handsomer than anybody I ever knew— and so 
exceedingly amusing.' 

The husband and wife met each other's eyes 
with an anxious, mournful meaning, and then 
hopelessly turned the matter off with a jest. 

' Edna, my wife, I am afraid you are by no 
means the handsomest person of my acquaintance.' 

* Nor you the most amusing of mine.' 

' Yet you see, Letty, we contrive to jog on 
together, but shall be delighted to be outdone by 
you and Julius. Let us reckon. Since the whole 
•question apparently resolves itself into pounds, 
shillings, and pence — how much does he make 
a-y ear — not counting ' 

' Not counting your allowance to him, if you 
mean to refer to that. He told me of it to-night, 
but says he will not accept it any more.' 

4 1 did not mean it, but am very glad to hear 
it,' returned William, gravely. * No man ought 
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to marry upon another person's money. But 
how does he intend to manage without it ?' 

f That is the thing ; and I wish vou would 
try to persuade him,* cried Letty, anxiously. 
'There is a matter on which I have been per- 
suading him with all my might ; in fact, I haver 
told him I don't think I can marry him unless he 
does it.' 

* Does what ? ' 

f Gives up ait and takes to bdsiness.' 
4 Takes to business — which he so dislikes !' 
6 Gives up art — which he loves so much !' 
< You may say what you like, both of you,' 
Letty replied to these exclamations, ' but I know 
it would be the most prudent thing. I have said 
my say, and I mean to stick to it. He has 
grand ideas, poor fellow! about how well he 
should get on when we were married, and he had 
me for his model — his inspiration — his muse, 
I think he said, but I told him that was all 
nonsense, he had much better have me as the 
mistress of a good house, with everything nice 
ana comfortable about w\ I should be happier, 
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and he too. Now, William, don't you think 

S3?' 

4 My dear sister, I have given up thinking 
about this matter of you and Julius. I have no 
call to interfere, or to do anything but offer you 
my best wishes.' 

* And your advice — pray give him your 
advice,' cried Letty, with more anxiety and 
eagerness than she had yet shown. ' Make him 
understand how foolish he would be to reject 
Mr. Marchmont's offer — of entering his house 
of business, first as a salaried clerk, then be- 
coming a junior partner.' 

4 Did Mr. Marchmont really offer that ? I 
wonder Julius never told me.' 

f He only told me to-night, or rather I told 
him; for I heard it this morning. It was the 
first thing which made me think seriously of 
marrying him.' 

The excessive candour of Lefty's worldliness 
often disarmed indignation. Dr. Stedman could 
hardly help smiling. 

6 Letty, you are the oddest girl I ever knew I 
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Whatever else you may be, you are no hypocrite. 
And so you want me to help you in turning my 
brother's life clean upside down. Is he mad 
enough to do it, I wonder, for you or any woman 
alive ? * 

' I don't consider it mad ; and I am almost 
sure he will do it for ine. He had nearly 
promised me when you came into the room.' 

( Well, that is some consolation. It was not 
a kiss I intruded upon — only a bargain.' 

'William, do be serious,' cried Letty, really 
annoyed. ' Can't you see what a good chance 
it is 'i Here is old Mr. Marchmont with no son 
—only Lily ■' 

4 Perhaps he does it with an eye to Lily, 
as you hinted once she liked our Julius.' 

' Oh, no, that was all a mistake ;' and Letty 
tossed her head. * At least, Julius won't marry 
Lily — she is never likely to marry anybody. 
For all her red cheeks, she is dying of con- 
sumption, and they know it.' 

' Poor thing — poor father and mother!' said 
Edna, stopping in her busy hushing of the baby 
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to listen. c But perhaps she really liked Julius, 
and for her sake, even though she is dying, they 
wish to do him good.' 

f That is your romantic version of the affair, 
but the plain sense of it is that Julius has re- 
ceived such an offer ; if he accepts it I '11 marry 
him, if not I won't. So there is an end of the 
matter. And now I'll go to bed.' 

But still she lingered, watching her brother 
and sister. Edna sat leaning against her hus- 
band ; and he had his arms round both her and 
the child, his rugged, yet tender *ace looking 
down protectingly upon both. A pretty picture, 
unconsciously made, yet full of meaning, which 
even Letty saw. Something of nature — sweet, 
true, human nature — tugged at her heart- 
strings. 

4 Don't be vexed with me. I know I am 
not so good as you two. I cannot, for my life, 
see things as you do ; but I '11 try my best, 
indeed I will. Please don't be angry with me.' 

And sliding to her knees, she laid her cheek 
on Edna's lap — or rather, on the baby — and 
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kissed the sleeping hands which lay there curled 
like tiny rose-leaves. G-od knows what was in 
the woman's mind ; perhaps a momentary gleam 
— all womanly — of that maternal instinct which 
in some women is stronger even than conjugal 
love — exists before it, and long survives it; or, 
possibly, only a sudden thought of how far re- 
moved she was both from her sister and from that 
innocent babyhood, fresh from heaven, which 
none of us can look at without wonder and awe. 
But there she knelt, and shed on the tiny hand 
and pretty white frock — her own working — ' 
more than one tear ; maybe the purest, honestest 
tears that Letty Kenderdine ever shed. 

' Go away, William, please,' whispered Edna ; 
and when the door closed upon him, she took 
her sister in her arms, wished her happiness 
anew, and, moreover, told her how to earn it and 
keep it — as women well beloved always can. 
The listener, if she did not understand much, 
at least listened with a tender, touched expres- 
sion; and when the two sisters parted for the 
night, they felt more thoroughly sisters, more 
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near together than they had ever done in their 
lives. % 

For William, he followed his fint natural 
impulse, snatchsd up his hat, and, late as it was, ; 
went off straight to his brother's lodgings. 

It was still dusk, not dark; and through the 
balmy summer night the nightingales were sing- 
ing shrill and clear — as they used to sin£ twenty 
years ago from the tall trees of Holland Park. 
But Kensington High Street shone all a-glare 
with gas-light still, for it was Saturday night; 
and filing through it and its wretched-looking 
crowds came a string of grand carriages from 
some entertainment at the Palace. Dr. Stedman 
looked carelessly in at the lovely faces and flash- 
ing diamonds, and thought of the little figure 
in the sofa-corner, and the other one, as yet> 
scarcely to him an entity at all, asleep on her 
lap. His heart leaped — the husband's and father's 
heart. He had tasted the life of life : he could 
afford to let its empty shows go by. 

With a blithe step Will entered his brother's 
room — half parlour, half studio — which, though 
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a good room in a handsome house, was always 
strpwn with what the doctor called artistic rub- 
bish. Still Julius's keen sense of beauty and 
IJtness had hitherto kept it in some sort of order* 
Now it had none. Utter neglect, all but squalid 
untidiness, were its sole characteristics; and the 
owner sat alone, not everi smoking, though the 
room was redolent of stale tobacco, but lolling on 
the table, his head hidden upon his arms, so 
absorbed, or else half asleep, that he did not 
even notice the opening door. 

' Hollo, old fellow, what 's the matter with 
you? A pretty sight I find you, after turning 
out at this late hour just to wish you joy.' 

c Wish me joy!' Julius sprang to his feet, 
hi3 flushed face gleaming wildly. 4 What do you 
mean?' 

f What do you mean, you deceitful, shut-up, 
unbrotherly fellow, not to tell me what I should 
be so glad to hear ? Of course she told.' 

' What did she say V 

William laughed, though a little vexed at this 
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excessive reticence, till the agony of suspense in 
Julius's face startled him. 

( Don't mock me, Will ; tell me what she 
said — what she really thinks. For, before 
Heaven, I declare to you this minute I have no 
idea whether she will marry me or not, I only 
know that if she does not—' He laughed 
hoarsely, and made a sharp, quick sound with 
his mouth, like the click of a pistol. 

€ Don't be a fool,' said Will, angrily ; then 
clapped him on the shoulder. f You are a fool, 
of course ; we are all fools in our day about some 
woman or other. But cheer up ; you '11 get what 
you want. Letty said distinctly to her sister 
and to me that you and she were engaged to be 
married.' 

Evidently Julius had been strung up to such 
a pitch of excitement and despair, that, with this 
sudden reaction, his self-control entirely left him. 
He threw himself back in his chair, covered his 
face with his hand, and sobbed like a woman, or 
a child. Alas, there was about him, and would 
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be till the day of his death, much both of the 
woman and the child. 

Will walked to the window. If the young 
man had been any one else — But all his life 
Julius had won from him an exceptional tender- 
ness. The look of slight contempt faded from the 
doctor's face, leaving it only grave and sad ; and 
it was a kind and cheery hand he laid on his 
brother's shoulder once more. 

4 Come, come, Ju ! this is not exactly the way 
to begin life; for you are beginning it quite 
anew, as every man does when he is engaged to 
be married. I give you joy, my lad, and so does 
Edna!' 

' Thank you both.' 

The brothers shook hands, brotherly and 
friendly; and then, without more waste of 
emotion, Will plunged into the practical side of 
the affair; asked Julius what were his future 
plans, and especially what was that offer of 
Mr. Marchmont's to which Letty had alluded, 
and which seemed too extraordinary to be 
true. 
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' Yes, it is quite true. Sit down, and I'lL 
tell you all about it.' 

And then, with some natural and not dis- 
creditable hesitation, he confided to his brother 
one of those romances in real life which, when we 
authors hear of and compare with those we in- 
vent, we smile to think that were we to make 
our fictions half as strange as truth, nobody would 
read us. 

The rich merchant's only child had fallen in 
love with the poor artist, frantically, desperately, 
and held to him with a persistent affection that, 
being concealed, came in time to sap the very 
springs of life. In fact, she was dying — merry, 
rosy-faced Lily Marchmont — dying literally of a 
broken heart. How far Julius was to blame no- 
body could say : he himself declared that he was 
not — that he had never made love to her, never 
intended such a thing. And when at last — 
Lily's secret being discovered — her miserable 
parents betrayed it to him, and made him a 
definite proposal for her sake, he declined it. 
Whatever he had done once, he did the right 
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thing now. He was too honourable to degrade a 
woman by marrying her for mere pity, when he- 
felt for her not an atom of love. 

' You did right, 1 said Will, with energy. 
' And all this was going on, and we knew nothing. 
You kept it ao close. What you must have 
suffered, my poor fellow I' 

'Never mind me; there's another I think 
of much more. Poor little thing I God forgive 
me for all the misery I have caused her I' And 
could she have Been Julius then, Lily might have 
felt herself half avenged. 

' Does she know about Letty ? ' 

'Yes; I told her — clear and plain. It was 
the only honest thing to do. But it signifies- 
little now: she is dying; and before she dies, 
she wants her parents to secure my future by 
taking me into the house ofbusiness, either in 
London or Calcutta, fir3t as a clerk, with a 
rising salary, and then as a partner. She settled 
it all, poor girl, and her father came and im- 
plored me to accept the situation. But I never 
thought of it, not for one minute, till they told 
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Letty, and Letty urged me to consent. She has 
no scruples about poor little Lily.' 

< And Lily ?' 

6 Lily only thinks of Letty — that is, of me 
through her. Poor faithful soul ! she says " she 
wants me to be happy with Letty when she is 
gone." Oh, it's a queer world!' 

Will thought so too, as he recalled the merry 
little girl, whose governess his wife had been, 
-who had now and then come to his house, and 
whom he knew Edna was fond of — rich, bright, 
prosperous Lily Marchmont — dying. He looked 
at the haggard fece which even happiness could 
not brighten much: he remembered his talk 
•with Letty that night — Letty, who considered it 
almost a misfortune to marry Julius — and the 
strange incongruities and inequalities of life 
forced themselves* vividly upon his mind. Yet 
perhaps things were less unequal than they 
seemed. In the awfully uncertain future, there 
might come a time when Lily Marchmont in her 
.grave would be more happy than either Letty or 
Julius. 
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However, to forecast thus mournfully was 
worae than useless — wrong. Will rose. 

' I must go now ; my wife will wonder where 
I am. Yes, lad, as you say, it is a queer world, 
but we must make the best of it. You 'II come 
over to breakfast to-morrow ?' 

Julius hesitated. 

■ Nonsense ! you must. Letty will expect 
yon.' 

Poor fellow — bow his whole countenance 
glowed I Yes, that was one certainty in all this 
perplexity; Julius was-deeply, devotedly in love, 
— not a bad thing for any man. 

' You're very far gone — quite over head and 
ears, I see,' said Will, smiling. ' I wonder you 
never told me of it till now. 1 

' How could I, whilst I had nothing to tell, 
except that I was perfectly mad ? She kept me 
in a state something like Tantalus or Ixion, or 
some of those poor ghosts that I 've been trying 
to paint here. I ought to be successful in paint- 
ing hell : — these six months I have assuredly been 
in it.' 
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€ You're out of it now though, old fellow, so 
cheer up and forget it. You '11 be all right soon. 
A man is not half a man till he is married, and 
when he is he may face the whole world. That 's 
my opinion and experience. Now I'm off. 
Good-night.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Julius accepted Mr, Marchmont's offer, and 
Letty Kenderdine accepted him. That is, con- 
ditionally, promising to marry him as soon as his 
income warranted what she called a ' comfortable 
establishment.' The exact sum, or the exact date, 
she declined to give, and she wished the engage- 
ment to be kept as private as possible. 'For,' 
said she, 'who knows what might happen, and 
then it would be so very awkward.' 

So they were betrothed, to use the good old 
word — now almost as obsolete as the thing — and 
two days afterwards Lily Marchmont died ; slip- 
ping away, quietly and happily, to a world which 
long sickness had made to her a far nearer world 
than this. Her former governess, Mrs. Stedman, 
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was with her at her death-bed, and mourned her 
affectionately and long. 

Julius also, — let him not be too harshly' 
judged ! For many days after Lily's death, even 
amidst his own first flush of happiness, he looked 
pale and sad ; and while playing the devoted lover 
sudden glooms would come over him, which 
Letty could not in the least understand, and 
which affronted her extremely. Doubtless she 
was very proud of him and his prospects, for in 
her secret heart she had always looked down upon 
the profession of an artist as not quite the thing, 
not exactly respectable. Besides, how could it 
ever have supplied the house in Phillimore Place, 
or some place like it, upon which she had set her 
heart, and which she furnished and re-furnished, 
imaginarily, a dozen times a-day ? Likewise, her 
mind was greatly occupied by her future carriage, 
and the difficulty of deciding whether it should 
be a brougham or a britzska, Julius being glo- 
riously indifferent to both. But all these 
splendours loomed in the distance ; his present 
income was only 300?. a-year, a sum upon which 

VOL. II. p 
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Letty declared it was quite impossible to 
marry. 

So she lived on in her brother-in-law's house, 
and her lover in his lodgings hard by : meeting 
every day, and enjoying, or they might have en- 
joyed, to their fullest content, the sweet may-time 
•of courtship; when restless hearts gain strength 
and calm, and true hearts grow together, learning 
many a lesson of patience and forbearance, self- 
distrust and self-denial^ from which they may 
benefit all their lives to come, if they so choose. 

But these two were rather uncomfortable 
lovers. They did not ' shake down together,' as 
Will insisted they must be left to do, without any 
interference from the sympathetic Edna. To 
whom —luckless little sister ! — they both came in 
their never-ending small ' tiffs;' forsaking her, of 
course, when the troubles were over. No doubt 
Julius was madly in love still, which, considering 
the silly things Letty often said and did, and how 
little of real companionship there was between 
them — affianced lovers though they were — some- 
times roused Edna's surprise. But she comforted 
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herself by the common excuse, that tastes differ, 
and people who seem the most glaringly dissimilar 
to others, often between themselves find a simi- 
larity and suitability, which make* them gfow 
together, and in the end become perfectly united 
and happy, 

' As truly I hope Letty and Julius will be,V 
repeated Edna for the twentieth time, concluding 
a talk on this subject with the only person to 
whom she ever confided it. 4 Dearest, what a 
mercy it is that each one thinks his or her choice 
best, and nobody ever wishes for anybody else's 
wife or husband I ' 

Will laughed, it was impossible to help it ; but 
as he kissed her earnest, innocent eyes — as inno>- 
cent as her baby's eyes — he thanked Heaven for 
the safe assuredness of his own lot, even though 
at the same time he half sighed over the uncer- 
tainty of his brother's. 

Dr. Stedman was no poetical optimist, or 
purblind dreamer ; just an honest ordinary man, 
working hard among the world of men, with his 
eyes wide open — as a doctor's must be — to all its 
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misery and sin, yet shrinking from neither : walk- 
ing straight on, through foul ways and clean, 
with a steady, upright, pure heart, as an honest 
man can do. But being thus sadly wise, and 
seeing only too far into the depth of things, made 
him more than ever anxious over his brother 
Julius. 

For the first few months of his engagement 
Julius seemed happy. He had gained, as he said* 
his heart's desire ; and he was young enough to 
be&r a little of hope deferred. His changed 
career he did not actually dislike. Either he had 
a little wearied of uusuccessful art, and business, 
with its settledness and regularity, had a soothing 
and strengthening effect on his excitable tempera- 
ment ; but he vowed that his € erratic ' days were 
done, dubbed himself a regular ' City man ;' came 
home punctually ; and daily, as the clock struck 
eight, his little, slender, lissom figure might be 
seen hurrying round the street-corner, and his 
quick, impetuous knock was heard through the 
evening quiet of Dr. Stedman's house. Then he 
would just put in his smiling face, to what was 
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formerly a consulting-room, then the dining-room, 
and afterwards the domain of Edna and baby; 
would give a brotherly jest or two, and leap up- 
stairs, three steps at a time, to the drawing-room, 
where sat, always sweetly smiling and prettily 
dressed, his expectant Letty. 

They were pleasant days, these courtship days ; 
and a pleasant sight were the two lovers — when 
in their good moods — both so handsome, light- 
hearted, and bright. Still dark days did come — 
they come soon enough in all loves, and all lives 
— and then Edna had a hard time of it, - Yet 
still, in her fond romance, her earnest faith in the 
saving power of love, she put up with everything, 
hoping for the best, and determined to do so till 
the end. 

Which end, after six months of love-making, 
seemed as far off as ever, until an unexpected turn 
of affairs brought it to a crisis. 

One January night Julius came in, * all in the 
sulks,' as Letty called it, — one of those moods to 
which he was so liable, — and to escape which his 
betrothed always, as now, ensconced herself be- 
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hind the safe shelter of the family circle, and 
sewed away, unconscious, or pretending uncon- 
sciousness, of the sad, passionate, beseeching looks 
which followed her every movement. She had 
grown used to his devotion, it was nothing new 
now; and the silly woman threw away as dross 
that which some other woman — poor Lily March- 
mont, for instance — might have gathered up and 
stored as the wealth of two lives. 

But Letty stitched and stitched, wholly oc- 
cupied with the effect of her white tarlatane and 
pink ribbons. 

€ And, after all, I shall have to ruin it in a 
common street cab. How very provoking ! Will, 
do you ever mean to set up your carriage ?' 

* You would not benefit much by it, Letty,' 
returned Will, rather gruffly, since from behind 
his newspaper hie often saw more than he was 
given credit for. 'I suppose you will not live 
with iis always.' 

6 Heigho ! It looks very like it.' 

Julius winced. 'That is not my fault, 
Letty, as well you know. May I tell William and 
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Edna what I was telling you yesterday, and ask 
their opinion?' 

6 If you like ; but I take nobody's opinion. I 
said, and I say it still, that five hundred a-year is 
poverty — actual poverty. Look at Edna; she 
has not, to my certain knowledge, had a new 
dress these six months.' 

' Because she wanted none,' said Edna, hastily. 
6 But come, Julius, your news ! ^ Has Mr. March- 
mont raised your salary ? He told me he should : 
you were so clever — had taken to business so 
aptly — were sure to get on.' 

Julius shook his head despondently. 'He 
thinks so, but Letty doesn't. She will not trust 
herself to me — not even with five hundred 
a-year.' 

c No,' said Letty, setting her lovely lips to- 
gether in the hard line they would sometimes ex- 
hibit. f You may all preach as you like, but I 
don't approve of poverty ; and anything is poverty 
under a thousand a-year.' 

* Then we may as well part at once 1' cried 
Julius, violently. 
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Letty stopped her sewing, to turn round upon 
him a placid smile. 

. * Indeed, my dear Julius, I sometimes think 
that would be by far our best course.' 

Julius answered nothing. His very lips grew 
white ; his anger ceased ; he was ready to humble 
himself in the dust at Letty's feet. 

'Letty, how can you?' whispered Edna in 
passing. < You speak as if you did not love him 
at all.' 

s Oh, yes, I do,' returned Letty, carelessly, as 
she devoted all her energies to her last pink bow, 
6 But he might wait a little longer for me without 
grumbling. He is not near so wretched as he 
makes himself out to be — has comfortable lodg- 
ings — heaps of friends.' 

' Take care. Better not drive me back to my 
" friends." ' 

* Why, Julius ? Were they so very * 

' Never mind what they were — I have done 
with them now. Only keep me from going back 
to them. Dearest, if you wish to save me, keep 
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•me beside you. Take me, and make the best of 
me, my Letty — my only love !' 

The latter words were in a whisper of pas- 
sionate appeal, such as a man sometimes makes to 
a woman — a cry for help, strength, salvation, 
such as she, and she only, can bring. But this 
woman heard it with deaf, ignorant ears, neither 
understanding nor heeding. 

' Oh, my dress — my beautiful new dress — 
you are trampling over it — ruining it! Julius, 
-do get away !' 

He moved aside at once. 

< I beg your pardon,' and his old satirical 
manner returned. 4 1 ought to have remembered 
that women's first object in life is — clothes.' 

But the next instant, when Letty rose to quit 
the room, he threw himself between her and the 
-door. 

' Have I vexed you ? Oh, say you are not 
displeased with me. It will kill me if you quit 
me in anger ! Oh, Letty, I will work — I will 
slave — to get you all you want.' 
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' I am sure I want nothing, except not to be 
married just yet — until you can make me com- 
fortable/ said Letty, in an injured tone. ' And 
you do worry me so!' (which perhaps was true 
enough). 'It's very hard for me.' 

' It is hard.' Then suddenly and impetuously, 
* Would you like to get rid of me? Because — 
there is a way. No, not that way,' seeing Letty 
looked really frightened. 'I am not such a fool, 
though I have sometimes said it. And the other 
way would be almost as sure. Mr. Marchmont 
could secure me a thousand a-year — you* great 
ambition — if I would go out at once to India for 
— let us «ay ten years.' 

4 Go out to India — for ten years!' cried 
Edna. 'Oh, Julius, surely you would never 
think of such a dreadful thing !' 

'Is it so dreadful, my kind little sister?' 
replied Julius, tenderly. 'But, Letty, — my own 
Letty, what does she say?' 

Letty had turned eagerly round, on the point 
of speaking, but when her sister spoke, she drew 
back a little ashamed* 
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'Of course, as Edna says, it would be a very 
dreadful thing in some ways ; especially at first ; 
but you might get used to it. And consider, if 
you were to make your fortune, as Mr. Marchmont 
did — as people who go out to India always 
do ' 

'And you would share it? Or' — a new idea 
seemed to strike the desperate lover — 'you might 
help me to win it. Tell me, if I went out to 
India, would you go too ?' 

Letty looked down demurely. 'Perhaps I 
might. I don't know. I always had a fancy for 
India, where one could ride in a palanquin, and 
have plenty of diamonds and beautiful shawls. 
Yes, perhaps I might be persuaded to go — some 
time.' 

Julius covered her hand with grateful kisses, 
and Letty allowed herself to be led back to the 
fireside, where the project was entered into 
seriously in family conclave. 

But, in truth, Letty, assuming, for the first 
time in her life, a will of her own, decided the 
question. In one of those rare fits of resolution 
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which the weak and irresolute take, she had con- 
vinced herself that going to India was the best 
thing possible for herself and Julius. € Herself 
and Julius.' Her unconscious wording of the 
matter was the key to it all. 

For Julius, all places were alike to him so 
that he had Letty beside him — Letty wholly his 
own. He betrayed even a wild delight at the 
idea of having her all to himself — away from 
her kith and kin, in the mysterious depths of 
India. He was in that condition when the one 
passion, less a passion than a monomania, swallows 
up all lesser feelings —overwhelms and determines 
everything. So, after discussing the point in- 
conclusively until past midnight, he went away 
and came back next evening at his usual hour 
with the brief words, ' I have done it.' 

6 Done what ? ' asked Letty. 

' Exactly what you wished me to do. I have 
arranged with Mr. Marchmont to go out to 
Calcutta. And now, my dearest, you can set 
about your preparations at once.' 
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' Preparations for what?' said Letty, in- 
nocently, 

( Our marriage. We must be married and go 
out in three weeks — only three weeks. Oh, my 
Letty, my Letty !' 

He clasped her in his arms, almost beside 
himself with joy. 

But Letty drew back, primly protesting, ' She 
had had no idea of such a thing. She did not 
like being married in such a hurry. How could 
she possibly get her things ready ? Besides, she 
had never promised — she was quite certain she 
had never promised* No, if he went, he must 
go by himself.' 

Julius stood literally aghast. 

' What have I done ? Oh, Edna ! ' for seeing 
him turn deadly white, Edna had sprung up from 
her work, and caught him by the arm, * Edna, 
this is what comes of trusting a woman ! ' 

And then ensued one of those scenes — only 
too common now — of anguish, bitterness, pro- 
testation, appeals, ending by Letty's being moved 
to tears, and Julius to contrite despair accordingly. 
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Edna said nothing; they had both grown quite 
careless of her presence at such times ; and how 
could she, or any third person, interfere between 
them? She was only thankful William was 
not by — William, who had less patience than 
she. But she trembled as she thought of the 
future of these two lovers, who made love not a 
blessing, but a torment — a burden, almost a curse. 
If it were thus before marriage, what would it be 
afterwards ? 

Presently the storm lulled. For once Letty 
had overstrained her power. Even in this Ar- 
mida's garden where she held him bound, the 
poor Einaldo began to feel blindly for his old 
armour, and to struggle under his flowery 
chains. 

' It is of no use talking, I must go, and by 
the next mail. I promised Mr. Marchmont; and 
I will keep my promise. Am I not right, Edna ? ' 
and he walked across the room to her. 

She held out her hand to him. * Yes, I think 
you are.' 

Then Letty, seeing her sceptre slipping from 
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her, gave way a little, and said in a complaining 
tone — 

' You are all very unkind to me. How can I 
get ready to go out in three weeks ? And to be 
married and left behind, a " widow bewitched," as 
Julius proposes, would be dreadful. If he would 
go first, and make all comfortable for me, I could 
follow in six months or a year — young ladies 
often do it, under proper escort.' 

'Would you? — oh, my darling — would you 
come out to me, all alone ?' 

And Julius, again in the seventh heaven of 
rapturous devotion, was ready to consent to any- 
thing, if only he might win her at last. 

The matter was settled, and Letty, having got 
everything her own way, made herself sweet as 
summer to her lover, who hung upon her every 
look and word ; so that the brief intervening time 
before his departure was the smoothest and hap- 
piest of his whole courtship. This, without any 
hypocrisy on Letty's part; for she was really 
touched with his devotedness. And besides, in 
great crises, people rise to t>e their best selves; 
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and many a love which would soon wax meagre* 
and threadbare in the daily wear and tear of life,. 
drapes itself heroically and beautifully enough at 
the supreme hour of parting. 

So Julius sat, in his last evening at an En- 
glish fireside — his brother's, of course; for he 
declared that beyond it was not a single soul 
whom he cared to say good-bye to ; sat, not 
broken-hearted by any means, for the excitement 
of this sudden step, and his eager anticipations in 
his new career, seemed to deaden pain. Still,, 
he kept desperate hold of Letty's hand, and gazed 
continually in her face, with that eager, pas- 
sionate gaze, half of artist, half of lover, which 
seemed never to tire of its beauty. And now, it 
wore a softness and tenderness which made parting 
grow into a delirious ecstasy, less of grief than 

joy- 
Edna and William were not sad neither* 

Their long suspense over these two was apparently 

ended; the future looked bright and clear; nor 

did they blame the lovers for a somewhat selfish 

enjoyment therein. For they knew, none better, 
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this happy husband and wife, that those who 
mean to become such, have a right to be all in 
all to each other, to go out cheerfully together 
into the wide world, and feel all lesser separations 
but as a comparatively little thing. 

' Yes,' Will said to his brother ; ( I'm glad 
you're going — thoroughly glad. You may have 
your health better in India than here, if you take 
care. And you will have a wife to take care of 
you. You will do well, no doubt, — perhaps come 
back a nabob before your ten years are out* 
And though I may be old and grey-headed when 
I see you again, still, my lad, I say, I'm glad 
-you're going.' 

Thus talked he, to keep up his own and every- 
body else's spirits, while, quick as lightning, the 
final minutes flew by* Edna sat behind the 
tea-urn, in her customary place, and was waited 
-upon by Julius in the long-familiar way ; he tried 
so hard to be good and sweet to her, and to pay 
attention to her baby, who, not to detain the 
mother, had been brought down unlawfully, 
cradle and all, to a corner of the drawing-room, 
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where he contributed his best to the hilarity of 
the evening by sleeping soundly all through 
it. 

c Poor little man ! he will actually be a man, 
or nearly so, before I set eyes on him again. I 
only hope, Edna dear, that he will grow up a 
better man than his namesake. And yet not so 

' Julius turned round, his countenance all 

glowing : € Not a better man than I mean to 
grow — than she will help to make me.' 

Letty smiled — her sweet, unmeaning, con- 
tented smile — and that was all. 

She sat by her lover's side — sat and looked 
pretty ; did not talk much, except to give a few 
•earnest advices about practical things, the sort of 
house — or bungalow, she believed they called it 
•—which she should like him to take — the num- 
ber of servants and horses which they should keep 
— upon all which facts she was found to have in* 
formed herself very accurately. She promised, 
faithfully and affectionately, to get her c things* 
.' — which seemed her chief care — ready without 
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.delay, so as to follow by the first feasible op- 
portunity; and she begged Julius to write her 
every particular about Calcutta, and every in- 
formation necessary for her own voyage thither. 

But she never once said, as some fond, foolish 
women might have said — c Take care of your- 
self — the dear self which is all the world to 
me.' 

Thus passed, in the strange unreality of all 
parting hours, this last evening, as if every 
succeeding evening would be just like it, and its 
cheerful chat, its quiet fireside pleasure, would 
come all over again next night, instead of never 
coming again in all this mortal life; as by no 
human possibility could it come — just as now — 
to these four. 

At last Dr. Stedman looked at his watch; 
there was only time to catch the train to South- 
ampton, whence Julius was to embark the follow- 
ing morning. 

'I'll close up your portmanteau for you, 
Julius, my lad ; you never could do it for yourself* 
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even when we were at school. Come, Edna, 
come and help me.' 

Edna, shutting the door close behind her, 
followed her husband; and as she stooped over 
him while he was fastening the valise, she kissed 
him softly on the shoulder. He turned and kissed 
her also, both feeling, as in moments of sharp 
pain like this all such married lovers must feel, 
the one intense, unspeakable thankfulness that 
* naught but death parts thee and me.' 

* Julius, ready?' Will called outside the 
drawing-room door, and shortly afterwards his 
brother appeared; Letty, likewise. She looked 
'pale, and was crying a little. For him — never 
as long as they lived did Edna and William 
forget the look in Julius's face. 

4 Now, not a minute to spare,' Edna said, as 
she threw her arms round her brother-in-law's 
neck and kissed him fondly, forgetting all his 
little faults, remembering only that, to her at 
least, he had never been aught but brotherly and 
good. € Take care of yourself !— oh, do take care 
of yourself!' 
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'Take care of her!' he answered hoarsely; 
then staggering blindly forward, indifferent to all 
beholders, he snatched frantically to his bosom 
the woman who he so madly loved, 

' Oh, be true to me ! ' he gasped. ' For God's 
sake, be true to me ! Edna, don't let her forget 
me! Letty, remember your promise — your faith- 
ful promise!' 

*I will!' said Letty, with a sob, and offered 
her lips for the last kiss. It was given in a frenzy 
of passion and grief; then Will took his brother 
by the arm, and lifted rather than led him to the 
cab at the door — and they were gone. 



About nine months after this night a group 
of three persons found themselves in the gloom of 
a muggy, disagreeable November evening at the 
entrance-gate of one of the docks of East London, 
whence trading vessels start for the Indies. It 
was William Stedman, his wife, and her sister. 
They groped and stumbled through the dirty, 
devious ways, guided by a man with a lantern, 
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which showed dimly the great black hulls of ships 
laid up in dry dock, or the ghostly outline of 
masts and rigging. Strange, queer noises came 
through the dark — of men shouting and swearing, 
the lading of cargo, the tramp of horses and 
carts. 

4 What a horrid place ! Oh, I wish I had 
never come here ! I wish I were not going away 
at all!' 

( Never despair, Letty ! Take my arm. 
We are safe now. This is certainly the Lily 
MarchmonV 

For by the Lily Marchmont — strange, pa- 
thetic coincidence ! — Letty Kenderdine was going 
out to India to be married to her lover. 

Julius had waited — been compelled to wait 
— until some good opportunity offered for the 
safe conduct of his bride ; for Letty was not the 
person to do anything without a due regard to 
both comfort and propriety. Indeed she delayed 
as long as she could, until all possible excuse for 
hesitation was removed by the offer of a passage 
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in this ship, which belonged to the firm, and was 
taking out to Calcutta Mr. Marchmont's nephew 
and his young wife. With them Letty could 
reside until she was married, and the wedding 
could take place from their house with all iclat; 
for they were well-to-do, and very kindly 
people. 

So the matter was settled ; though Letty 
might have lingered yet longer, had not the 
strain of narrow means and an increasing family 
rendered her brother-in-law's house a less desir- 
able home for her than even the comparatively 
small establishment which awaited her in India. 
New clothes were now scarcer than ever to poor 
Mrs. Stedman: they were all wanted for little 
Julius, and for another child that was to come 
by-and-bye, not long after Aunt Letty was gone. 
In Edna's face was increasing, day by day, the 
anxious, worn look which all mothers have at 
times, and never wholly lose — never can lose — 
until their sons and daughters close the coffin-lid 
upon the heart that can feel anxiety no more. 
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Still, when Letty said to her sister, as often she- 
did, *0h, Edna, I wonder you ever married!' there 
would come such a light into the thin face, sucb- 
a holy patience and calm content, as none but 
wives and mothers ever know. 

But the cares of Dr. Stedman's household 
were numerous enough to lessen his sister-in-law's, 
regret at leaving it. She did regret a little, 
clinging to them both with a curious fitful ten- 
derness as the time went by; but still she made 
up her mind — and her trousseau, absorbing 
therein all her own money, which William had 
carefully kept for her, declaring that her help in 
his house was a full equivalent to him for her 
residence there — and departed. Not, however, 
without many complainings and self-pityings, 
even to the final moment, when after a visible 
hesitation, as if at the very last she were half 
inclined to draw back, poor Letty climbed up 

* 

from the gloomy dry -dock side to the still 
gloomier deck of the Lily Marchmont. 

But when they descended to the bright, cheer- 
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fill, handsomely-fitted-up cabin, where everything* 
had been arranged for the comfort of the young 
married couple, and her own, her spirits revived. 
Her fair looks made her at once popular with 
strangers, and as she stood talking to the young 
Marchmonts — after being briefly introduced to 
the only two other passengers, a little, fat, elderly 
Dutchman and a lady, his sister, who were to be 
landed at the Cape of Good Hope — Letty Ken- 
derdine was* herself again. Well dressed — for 
she had made the utmost of her small means, and 
even contrived a little present or two from Aunt 
Letty to the baby that she would not see ; well 
preserved, and, though past her first youth, much 
younger-looking than Edna — Miss Kenderdina 
shed quite a sunshine of feminine beauty abroad 
in the little cabin. Her sister, forgetting all 
parting pain, smiled to think what a sunshine 
she would also bring to poor Julius, yearning for 
her so terribly, in his busy, lonely, anxious life of 
amassing wealth — wealth that perhaps he, with 
his careless artistic temperament, might never have 
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cared for — certainly never would have struggled 
for, excepting for her sake. 

But Letty herself seemed less absorbed in the 

future than in the present. When her four 

fellow-passengers quitted the cabin, to allow her 

, in quiet the few farewell words with her own 

friends, she glanced after them depreciatingly. 

1 Good people, I daresay ; but dull, very dull. 
I am afraid I shall have a dreary voyage. I wish 
I had taken the overland route — if only I could 
have afforded it* Oh, Edna, the misery of 
poverty ! • 

And then, struck with a sudden compunction 
—a sudden impulse of tenderness for these two, 
so contentedly bearing theirs, and sharing with 
her, for these last two years and more, every 
little comfort they had, Letty flung herself into 
her sister's arms. 

* Oh, forgive me ! you have been so good 
to me, both of you. I'll never forget you — 
never! Do not forget me!' 

* No, no!' said William, as he hurried his 
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wife away, for he saw that the trial of parting 
was more than she could bear. * Kiss her, Letty, 
and bid her good-bye.' 

But — the sharp final wrench over — he him- 
self came back again, to say a last kind word 
to his sister-in-law, on whom depended his bro- 
ther's whole future in this world. 

' Letty,' whispered he, very earnestly, * I 
trust you. Make Julius happy. Eemember, 
his happiness all rests with you.' 

* I know that.' 

( Never forget it. Be to him all that my 
wife is to me. Good- bye! God bless you!' 

Letty leaned over the ship's side, violently 
sobbing. 

6 Go back into the cabin, Letty dear,' Dr. 
Stedman called out. ' Is there nobody who will 
be kind enough to take charge of my sister?' 

< May I assist you, Miss?' said a funny 
Dutch voice, and William thankfully consigned 
her to the care of the elderly merchant. 

Next morning, spreading her white wings 
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in the winter sunrise, and moving as gracefully 
as when a poor little hand — now mere dust — 
had given her her christening libation, the Lily 
ifarchmont weighed anchor, and sailed away to 
the under world. 
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CHAPTEE XX, 

Fifteen Years After. 

It was a small junction station on one of the 
numerous lines of railway that diverge from 
London Bridge, and a dozen or so of passengers 
were walking up and down the narrow platform, 
in the early dark of a winter afternoon, waiting, 
patiently or impatiently, as their natures allowed, 
for the never-punctual train. They consisted 
chiefly of homely people — Kentish farmers, la- 
bourers going home, and London youths starting 
for their Saturday-to-Monday holiday. The only 
first-class passengers — in outward appearance at 
least — were a lady and a little girl, who sat in the 
small waiting-room, absorbing the whole of the 
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welcome fire. She was a tall and remarkably 
handsome woman — handsome still, though she 
must have been quite five-and-forty. So fair 
was her skin, so regular were her features, that, 
but for an expression of rooted discontent, she 
would have been almost as comely as a young 
lady in her teens. 

The child — her own — for she addressed her 
as ' mamma,' was not like herself at all ; being a 
short, round-faced, button-nosed little maid of 
about twelve years old ; far from pretty, but with 
a sweet, sensible look, which we sometimes see in 
little girls, and prognosticate tenderly what sort 
of women they will grow up to be — what com- 
forts at home and helps abroad — what unspeak- 
able blessings to all about them as daughters, 

sisters, and well ! men are sometimes so 

blind that these good angels of maidenhood never 
turn into wives. But they are not, therefore, left 
forlorn ; Providence always finds them work 
enough — aye, and love enough, too, to the end. 

This little plain child hovered about her hand- 
some mother with a tender protectingness rather 
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amusing, if it had not been so touching, to see ; 
feeling if her feet were warm, collecting her par- 
cels for her— they had evidently been shopping 
— and then beginning a careful search for a miss- 
ing railway-ticket, about which the lady worried 
herself considerably. 

' We shall have to pay it over again, Gertrude, 
I suppose,' said she appealingly to her little 
daughter, as if she were already accustomed to 
lean upon her. 'Your papa will be cross, and 
call me stupid, as usual. However, we'll not 
mind. Don't look for the ticket any more. 
Papa can pay for us when he meets us at the 
station.' 

She spoke languidly — she seemed rather a 
languid lady — and shaking out her voluminous 
silk dress, and gathering up her ermine muff and 
boa, rose and stood at the waiting-room door. 
Her little daughter, who had no encumbrances 
except a pet dog, — a small Skye terrier, which 
she carried fondly in her arms, and vainly tried 
to keep from barking at everybody and every- 
thing, — stood silently beside her, noticing all 
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that was passing, with a pair of bright, acute, and 
yet most innocent, childish eyes. 

f Mamma,' at last she said, * do you see those 
three soldiers with their knapsacks? I am so 
sorry for them, they look so shivering and wretched 
this cold day. They seem as if they were just 
come home from India or somewhere. For how 
shabby their uniforms are, and how brown their 
faces, nearly as brown as the Caffres that used 
to ' 

'Oh, stop, child, don't talk about Caffres; 
don't put me in mind of om dreadful life at the 
Cape. Now we are safe in England, do let us 
forget it all.' 

( Very well, mamma ; only, please, would you 
look at those soldiers? I am sure they have 
been in a great many battles, and gone through 
a deal of hardship. That one, the shortest of 
them, with his face half covered in a long, grey 
beard, has the very saddest eyes I ever saw.' 

The mother directed a careless glance to 
where her compassionate little girl indicated. 

4 Yes, he does look ill, poor fellow. Perhaps 
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he has had fever, or cholera, or something; — 
don't go near him. It is so cold standing here, 
I think I will return to the fire, while you wait 
and watch for the train. It cannot be very long 

BOW.' 

She took out a watch all studded with bril- 
liants, but it had stopped ; and with a discontented 
exclamation about * her watches being always 
wrong,' she settled herself in her old position, 
with her feet on the fender, staring vacantly into 
the blazing coals. 

Hers was a face so remarkably handsome that 
it could not pass unnoticed, and noticing, you 
would not only admire, but pity it; in perhaps a 
deeper degree than the little girl pitied the three 
broken-down soldiers. For therein, any ex- 
perienced eye could read too plainly the tale 
of a disappointed life. In spite of her fine 
clothes and evident associations of wealthy ease, 
the lady's look, fretful, weary, inane, reminded 
one of the sigh of the young beauty exhibiting 
to her late bridesmaid her marriage jewels; — c Ah, 
my dear, I thought I should have been perfectly 
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happy when I had a diamond necklace. And 
yet ' 

That mysterious *and yet,' the one hidden, 
hitch in the wheels of existence ! most of us know 
what it is, though some contrive to get over it, and 
make the wheels run on smoothly enough to the 
end. But this lady apparently had not done so. 
There was no actual badness in her face : none 
of the sharp maliciousness visible in too many 
faded beauties ; yet her mouth, that feature which 
time and developed character alter most, indicated 
incurable weakness, unconquerable discontent. 

She sat, paying little heed to anything that 
passed; warming her feet over the fire, and leaving 
everything to her young daughter, until an un- 
pleasant episode roused her from her lazy ease. 

The dog, accustomed to genteel and well- 
dressed company, took offence at a little innocent 
admiration which had been shown him by one of 
the shabby soldiers, the youngest and strongest- 
looking ; and showed his wrath indiscriminately, 
as his betters often do, by barking furiously at 
another of them, the grey-bearded man, who came 
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shivering to catch a distant glimpse of the waiting- 
room fire ; at which presumption Bran began to 
growl furiously, and at last, springing out of 
Gertrude's arms, flew at the man, bit his heels, 
tore his already ragged trousers, and even set his 
teeth in the flesh. The soldier, uttering an exe- 
cration, shook him off, then giving the creature an 
angry kick, sent him howling across the platform 
on to the rails, where a train was just gliding 
up. 

' Oh, my doggie, my doggie, he '11 be killed ! ' 
screamed Gertrude in despair, and instinctively 
darted after Bran. Nobody saw her, or else no- 
body had the sense to stop her. In half a minute 
the train would been upon her, and the bright 
kindly little life quenched for ever, had not the 
grey-bearded soldier, with a spring as light as 
that of a hunting leopard, leaped on to the rails, 
caught her, and leaped back again; the train 
advancing slowly, but so close, that it almost 
touched the little girl's frock as it passed. Of 
course everybody thought the dog was killed, 
until the poor brute came yelping out from under 
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the carriages, terribly frightened, but quite un- 
harmed. 

' Oh, my doggie, my doggie ! ' cried Gertrude 
again, in an ecstasy of joy, snatching him up in 
her arms, and neither thinking of her own danger, 
nor how she had been rescued. Nor, in the con- 
fusion, did anybody else notice it ; so the soldier 
got no thanks, which did not seem greatly to 
astonish him. He retired, sullen and angry, 
rubbing his hurt leg, while a sympathetic crowd 
—porters, passengers, station-master, and all — 
gathered round the lady and child, who seemed 
perfectly well known at the junction, and far too 
respectable for anybody to suggest — as^ had Ger- 
trude been a poor woman's child, would assuredly 
have been suggested — that she should be taken 
up and brought before a magistrate for attempting 
to cross the line. 

They passed on, respectfully escorted by por- 
ters and guard, to their first-class carriage, the 
laldy's long dress sweeping across the very feet of 
the poor soldier, who still hung aloof, rubbing 
his leg and growling to himself. Now, however, 
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be just looked up, and caught the lady's profile 
.as she went by, 

A violent start, a sudden step forward, and 
then the poor fellow recovered himself and his 
manners. 

' Who is she ? ' asked he of a porter. 

' Her there ? Oh, she 's Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
of Holywell Hall, Her husband's the richest 
old cove in all these parts ; and that little maid 
is their only child. If miss had been killed, 
there'd have been kicked up a precious row.' 

' Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall,' re* 
peafed the soldier, as if to fix the words on his 
memory, and clenching his thin yellow fingers 
tightly over his stick, for he was shivering like a 
person in an ague, ' Holywell Hall, Where is 
that ? how far from here ?' 

' Eight miles. Second station after this is 
the one you stop at. I 'd go there, gov'nor, if I 
was you. For I seed you catch hold o' the little 
miss, and depend upon it, if you tell him you 
saved her, her father '11 come down with some- 
thing 'andsome. If he don't believe you — for 
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old Van 's a bit of a screw over his money — call 
me for a witness. Eh I the fellow's off already. 
He's a sharp 'un, that.' 

6 Stone ! Hollo, Jack Stone !' shouted the 
other two soldiers. ' Stop ! you 're in the wrong 
train I ' 

But wrong or right, their comrade had leaped 
into it, already moving as it was, and leaving all 
his baggage — not much to leave — behind him, 
was carried off rapidly and irrecoverably in the 
opposite direction from London, whither the rest 
were apparently boupd. 

They made a few grumbling remarks to the 
station-master, telling him the name of their 
companion — John Stone, late of regi- 
ment, discharged invalided ; and leaving his box 
to be claimed if he called for it, went on their 
way. 

Meanwhile, Stone had jumped into the car- 
riage — a third-class — next to the one occupied 
by the lady and child. They were alone, in all 
the dignity of wealth, but he had plenty of com- 
pany, cheery, conversational : and especially well 
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disposed, as the humble British public almost 
always is, towards a red coat, and one that has 
apparently seen foreign service. Besides, it was 
just after the Indian mutiny, when the British 
heart was at once fierce and tender, and burning 
with curiosity upon Indian affairs. But frank and 
talkative as third-class passengers generally are, 
there was something in this soldier which made 
them hesitate to speak to him, and look at him 
curiously several times before interrupting the 
brown study into which he fell, as he curled him- 
self up in his corner. The last bright western 
glow showed his sallow and sickly face, sickly 
enough to touch any heart, at least any woman's, 
with keen compassion; and at last, one old 
woman, a decent body with a market basket in 
her hand, did venture to address him. 

' You be just home from fiirrin' parts, I 
reckon, soldier ? ' 

< Yes.' 

'From India, likely? I had a son as was 
killed at Delhi. Maybe you've heerd of Delhi, 
sir ? ' For the good soul seemed to feel, instinct 
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tively, the minute he opened his eyes and answered, 
her, that she was speaking not exactly to a 
common soldier, or at least to one who might 
have dropped to that from a rank higher. 
' Delhi ? Yes, I have been at Delhi.' 

* Was it there you was shot ? ' touching his 
arm, which rested in a sling. ' Shot, like my 
poor Tom; only not killed.' 

' No, worse luck for me !' growled the man, 
as he turned roughly away ; but tBe old woman 
would not be beaten. 

* Yes, it's bad luck either way for poor 
soldiers. Either they get killed — as my Tom 
was — or they come home, fit for nothing, with a 
pension as won't half keep them, and too old to 
turn to anything like a trade, as you '11 find, my 
man. You'll be over fifty, I take it? Got a 
missis, or any little 'uns?' 

< No.' 

4 Eh, that 's a blessing,' sighed the old wo- 
man. 4 1 've had to look after poor Tom's' five. 
Well, they're not bad children,' continued she, 
addressing herself to the company at large, 4 and 
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they '11 take care of me some o' these days, so it 's 
all right. Good night, for I 'm stopping here, to 
tea with Tom's wife — and there's little Tom 
a- waiting for me. He's very fond of his granny. 
Good night, soldier ; maybe you 're going to see 
your own folk. A good journey and a happy 
coming home.' 

* Thank you,' said the man, with a sharp 
laugh, then curled himself into his corner so 
repellently, that none of his fellow-travellers had 
the courage to address him more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanderdecken and her daugh- 
ter composed themselves, after their great fright 
and agitation, in the solitude of their com- 
fortable carriage. The former made considerable 
use of her smelling-bottle, which she really 
needed, and Gertrude caressed and comforted 
her doggie until stopped -by her mother's sharp 
voice. 

* Do let that stupid dog alone, and tell me 
how all this happened. You were within an inch 
of being killed, child. How could you frighten 
me so?' 
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€ I couldn't help it, mamma* The soldier 
kicked Bran.' 

< Kicked Bran I ' 

c Oh, but I don't wonder at that,' said the 
child, hastily, 'for Bran bit him, and I ain 
sure hurt him very much. Still he was the man 
that jumped on to the rails after me. I didn't 
remember at the time, but I am sure of it 
now.' 

< Why didn't you say so, child, and I would 
have given him some money ; he would be sure to 
expect it — those sort of people always do. Now 
he may be finding out who we are, and coming 
and bothering papa for a reward, and that will 
make papa so angry. Gertrude, my dear, 
how very stupid it was of you ! ' 

6 1 know it was, mamma,' replied Gertrude, 
half humbly, half indifferently, as one well used 
to complaints and scoldings. 

' Perhaps, after all, we had better say nothing 
to papa about the matter. You are quite safe, 
my child;' and the mother's eyes had a touch of 
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affection in them, 'and so it does not 
signify. 1 

' Only I should have liked just to have said 
"thank you" to the poor soldier, and asked if 
Bran had hurt him very much. Naughty, 
naughty Bran ! You ought not to hite people 
just hecauae they are shabby-looking. I wouldn't. 
I'm ashamed of you.' 

And the little loving hand, pretending to beat 
him, was licked by the loving dog, who perhaps, 
after all, had a moral nature not much inferior 
to his neighbours. For rags are rags — -ugly and 
unpleasant things — which seldom a man sinks to 
unless, in some way or other, by his own fault. 
True, there may be what the French law-courts 
call 'extenuating circumstances;' but how is a 
dog to judge of these ? Rags are rags, and he 
treats them accordingly. 

Most bipeds would have treated similarly the 
poor soldier, for he could not have been a good 
man — scarcely even a respectable man — since, 
when on putting his head out to ask, ' Is this the 
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station for Holywell?' he was answered roughly, as 
porters usually answer third-class passengers, he 
returned evil for evil in language equally rough — 
nay worse, after the manner of soldiers. It 
contrasted ill with his delicate appearance, small 
hands, refined features, and so on — which had 
made the old woman call him 'sir;' or else it 
showed that in whatever rank of life he had been 
born, he had dropped from it down and down, 
acquiring gradually the habits and manners of the 
class to which he fell. If he had been born a 
gentleman — which wa3 possible, remembering the 
many foolish youths who run away and ' 'list' — to 
repent it alltheir lives afterwards — no one could 
accuse John Stone of being a gentleman now. 
The terrible law of deterioration, as certain as 
that of growth and amendment, had worked in 
him, equally as in the unhappy-looking lady in 
the next carriage, who was probably a lovely, 
merry girl once. For the soldier, whatever he 
might once have been, was now neither in- 
teresting nor attractive. Even his grey hairs, if 
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they indicated old age, — which is not the case 
always, — failed to indicate also that 

' Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,* 

which, as Shakespeare says, ought to ' accompany * 
it. They only affected one with a sense of pity. 
WrinkleB were there — not few; weary crows' feet 
were gathering round the dark, deep-set eyes ; but 
of the quiet, the dignity, the blessedness of old 
age, this man had none. 

The train stopped at a small station hidden 
between two gravelly, furze-crowned banks ; and 
a porter, passing from carriage to carriage, 
shouted the name of the place. It startled the 
soldier out of a sleep, or a dream — it might be 
either : he leaped hastily on to the platform, 
where half-a-dozen other passengers were also 
getting out — among the rest, Mrs. and Misa 
Vanderdecken. 

'There's papa!' cried the little girl, and ran 
towards a figure, short and round, and made 
rounder still by a large fur great-coat. 
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The old man — l\e looked not far from seventy 
— greeted and kissed her with evidently a fatherly 
heart, and then stood waiting by 'the open door of 
an extremely elegant carriage, which — what with 
its size and its handsomeness, its spirited pair of 
horses, its burly coachman and two footmen, much, 
taller and grander-looking than their master — 
shed quite a lustre upon the little roadside station, 
and was evidently regarded with no small respect 
by the other passengers, who crept humbly out — 
passing behind it, or ducking under the horses' 
heads — all save the soldier. 

But he, too, stared with the rest at this dazzle 
of wealth, which formed such a contrast to his 
own lonely and forlorn poverty. He watched Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken get into their carriage, 
followed by their little daughter, who — sweet 
soul ! — had sharper eyes and a longer memory 
than they bad; for just before driving away, she 
whispered in her mother's ear, — 

'Mamma, I do believe there is that poor 
soldier/ 

'Nonsense — impossible!' answered the lady. 
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' And, Gertrude, do learn to speak more softly, or, 
deaf as he is, papa will hear many things we don't 
want him to heaf. Hush now !' 

6 Very well, mamma;' and Gertrude relapsed 
into her corner; but too late, for Mr. Vander- 
decken, in the shrill, suspicious tones of deaf 
persons, asked 'what the child was talking 
about?' 

' Only about some people who amused her on 
the journey to-day,' said the mother. 'She is 
always taking such fancies — little goose! But 
what are we waiting for? Mr. Vanderdecken, 
will you bid the coachman drive on ? You know 
we are going out to dinner to-night. I wonder, 
is it raining ?' 

She put her head out of the carriage window, 
and the station lamp fell full on her face — which 
must once have been so beautiful, and had much 
beauty remaining still. 

The soldier, detained by the porter at the gate, 
leant forward to stare at her. No — not stare — 
glare is rather the word; an expression that 
might be in the eye of a hunted animal coming 
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at last face to face with its enemy — its destroyer 
— the Nemesis which had pursued it everywhere, 
as the spectral hounds pursued *Acteon, even to 
the deeps of hell. 

But this is poetic phraseology, which may- 
appear simply ridiculous in describing a poor, 
broken-down, invalided soldier gazing at a rich 
and handsome lady: so let us content ourselves- 
with merely saying that — in common with the 
rest of the world — John Stone took a good look 
at Mrs. Vanderdecken, as he was certainly justified 
in doing — and then moved away, walking rather 
staggeringly, as if his feet were weary or numb, 
to the further end of the station. 

Ere long he reappeared and presented himself 
before the station-master. 

fi I could easily have cheated you, and got 
away without paying; but I'm an honest man, 

you see,' he laughed. 'I came from ,* 

naming the junction : ' being in a hurry, I jumped 
in without a ticket. What's to pay?' 

His red coat, and perhaps his grey hair and 
weather-beaten, sickly looks, stood him in good 
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stead, for after some demur, his word was taken, 
and he was allowed to pay the few pence of fare 
required. 

* I assure you it 's all right,' said he, taking 
off his knapsack, and showing hidden there a purse 
full of sovereigns. ' I am a capitalist, you see — 
there was plenty of " loot " for all of us at Delhi. 
Telegraph for my baggage which I left on the 

platform at . Name, John Stone, — th 

Eegiment ; and you can keep my traps here till 
you see me again, which you may pretty often, 
for I mean to stop in these parts.' 

4 Very good, sir ; ' — the 4 sir ' being due partly 
to the sight of the sovereigns, and partly to an 
impression made apparently on others besides the 
old woman, mother of defunct s Tom ' — that this 
man was a little above an ordinary private soldier 
— better born — better educated. If better in 
any other way, who could tell ? Alas, the higher 
the height, the deeper the fall ! 

He fastened up his knapsack again, undid 
from it his grey soldier's overcoat, and wrapped 
himself in it, with a shivering look out, for the 
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brief bright sunset had closed in a drizzle of rain. 
With a careless nod to the station-master, he 
shouldered his property and passed out; then 
stopped. 

s Hollo, porter ! you '11 be civil now, I dare 
say. Which is the road to Holywell ?' 

( Holywell village, or Holywell Hall?' 

4 Not the Hall, this time. Is there a village 
too? How far off?' 

€ Three miles/ 

6 Straight road ? No missing of one's way, as 
fools do sometimes, and I always was a fool. 
Come, look sharp, man, for it 's turning out a wet 
night, and I haven't a carriage to go home in, like 
your big Mr. Vanderdecken.' 

4 Do you know him, sir ? Then maybe you 
belong to these parts, and are going home ?' 

6 Yes, I 'm going home some day. But not 
just yet. I don't look very fit for work, do I 
novr ? but I 've got a precious deal of work on my 
hands before I go home.' 

' I 'm glad to hear it,' returned the porter, a 
little frightened at his excited manner; he had 
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heard of such things as sunstrokes in India ; this 
poor soldier might have had one and got his brain 
a little turned. So putting up compassionately 
with his oddness and roughness, the man, who was 
a good specimen of the thoroughly respectable 
British peasant, as railway porters often are, let 
him civilly out of the station gate, and took a good 
deal of pains to direct him in the right road, and 
start him off therein ; not sorry to be safely rid 
of him. 

* That 's a queer fish,' said he, confidentially, 
to the station-master. 'He's seen some rough 
usage in his life, I reckon. A little cracked 
here,' tapping his honest forehead. 'Hope the 
poor fellow '11 do no harm to hisself or his neigh- 
bours.' 

Meanwhile John Stone pursued his road in- 
nocuously enough. Whether ' cracked ' or not, 
he seemed to meditate no evil to anybody. He 
walked quickly on, more quickly than his delicate 
appearance would have made probable, until he 
came to a place where there were a few small 
houses and a church, when his speed suddenly 
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flagged. He leant against the churchyard wall, 
behind which a few scattered grave-stones glim- 
mered in the rainy dark, and coughed convul- 
sively and painfully, so that a woman, standing 
at her open door, crossed over to look at him, 
saying,— 

s You seem rather bad.' 

' Not I ; only I 've walked fast, and my 
breath's short.' 

' I '11 get you a drink, if you like ?' 

' Thank you,' and accepting the literal € cup 
of cold water ' — for he would take nothing else, 
though she offered him beer — John Stone leant 
a few minutes longer against the low wall, with 
the churchyard on one side of him, and on the 
other the open cottage-door, casting into the 
darkness a flood of cheerful light* 

The soldier cast his eyes from one to the 
other of these two houses — of the living and the 
dead — neither of which opened for him. Perhaps 
he thought thus, for he sighed, then thanked 
the <sivil woman, in a softer tone than he had 
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yet used to anybody, adding in answer to her 
question, — 

' No, I can get on quite well. I 'm not in a 
consumption, though it looks like it. I 'm used 
to this cough — it 's only that my heart is rather 
queer: I once had rheumatic fever.' 

' Eh, rheumatic fever leaves folks' hearts queer 
as long as they live. I know that by my master. 
He had it terrible bad ten years ago, and I 've got 
to look pretty close after him still. Have you 
got a missus to look after you ?' 

< No. Good-night ! ' 

It was said sharply, fiercely almost, as the 
soldier suddenly started off at his old quick pace 
and disappeared into the gloom. 

Another long mile did he tramp through 
muddy country roads, guiltless of gas or pave- 
ment, or even raised footpath, to guide the 
traveller though their miry abysses. Sometimes 
he came upon a few cottages, but they were all 
closed and dark. It was growing into one of 
those dreary November nights when everybody is 
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glad to shut even the humblest door. At last lie 
passed them all by, and came out upon a high 
common, across whose blank gloom nothing- -was 
visible except a huge windmill, which stretched 
its ghostly arms skywards, and interposed its still 
blacker bulk against the level darkness. For not 
a star had appeared, the rain came driving* and 
pelting, the wind had arisen, and now on the 
exposed ground blew fiercely enough. It seemed 
in travelling over the miles of invisible country 
below, to have carried with it, like an overtaking 
fate, all the damps and fogs of the unknown or 
forgotten region it had passed over. It pierced 
to the bone the Indian soldier, and then blew 
him about at its mercy, helpless as a withered 
leaf. 

He tried to draw his cap over his eyes, and 
pulled his coat closer about him, so as to meet it 
like a man — a Briton — this wholesome British 
wind; but he had just come from a foreign 
climate, and the time of youth and strength was 
with him gone by. After struggling on a little 
he cowered and quailed before the blast, and sank 
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down, vainly trying to shelter himself under a 
furzy bank, muttering something between an oath 
and a moan. At this moment, two glowworm- 
like lights came glimmering across the pitchdark 
common, travelling nearer and nearer till he dis- 
tinguished the sound of horses' feet; and there 
passed him a close carriage, satin-lined, and with 
a lamp inside, so as to show plainly the two 
occupants. They were an old man, and a lady, 
still only middle-aged, or she looked so, in the 
becoming splendours of her dinner dress, her 
white fur, her velvet and diamonds. She 
sat in her corner, and her companion in his: 
neither paying any heed to the other, as wealthy 
married couples going out to dinner could scarcely 
be expected to do. They looked comfortable 
indeed, but not happy — it is a curious fact that 
' carriage people' seldom do look happy ; and as 
they drove slowly past, the soldier had no difficulty 
in recognising the magnates of the neighbourhood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Of course they no more saw him that if he 
had been a bush at the road-side. But he saw. 
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them ; and as soon as they passed, he leaped up 
and shook his list at them in a manner that 
almost justified the railway porter's suspicions as- 
to his sanity, 

* Curse you ! curse you ! by day and by 
night, by bed and board, eating and drinking, 
sleeping and waking — curse you!' 

Was it the frantic howl of poverty against 
wealth — of failure against success — of misery 
against happiness? Or was it something deeper 
still — some old link of tbe past which these fine 
folks stirred in the breast of the poor soldier, so 
as to turn him, for the time being, into a veritable 
madman? 

Yet he was neither mad nor sun-struck, and 
when his sudden fit of fury had subsided he 
gathered himself up to try and battle with the 
wind a little further. He seemed to have been 
long used to ' rough it,' as soldiers must. 

Presently he came to the verge of the common, 
and saw through the misty, rainy gloom a line of 
houses, implying some sort of a village; then 
coming nearer, the wet and weary man caught 
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the welcome glow and sound of a blacksmith's 
forge. He entered it. 

< Is this Holywell ?' 

6 No, Holt. Holywell's nigh half . a mile 
further.' 

Stone leant against the doorway utterly worn 
out. 

c Can I get a night's lodging here ?' 

c I reckon not. There 's no public near, 
except Mother Fox's over the way, where there 's 
"good entertainment for man and beast." If 
one don't suit 'ee t'other may. Ho, ho!' 

' Ho, ho ! I wish I was a beast,' laughed the 
soldier, with a careless air, as if he were accus- 
tomed to put up with all sorts of jokes, and every 
kind of company. 'Then, at least, I'd get a 
dry stable to put my head into this horrible 
night. But come, show me the way to Mother 
Fox's.' 

It was a small, old-fashioned, village public- 
house, and as he looked in at the door, which 
opened at once upon the bar, he was stared at 
hard by the little knot of Saturday-night cus- 
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tomers, whom the landlady was serving as fast as 
she could. 

6 Can you give me a night's lodging here ?* 
said he. 

Either his voice sounded unlike what might 
have been expected from his appearance, or some 
other cause made the busy landlady stop and 
notice him, and at once he recognised in her the 
inquisitive old lady who had addressed him in 
the railway carriage. 

' Bless us, is that you ? Who 'd ha' thought 
it? But come in, my good man, and I'll make 
you very welcome. I've a warm heart to 
soldiers. Deary me, how wet you are!' feeling 
his coat-sleeve; ' and you're just as thin as a 
skeleton besides. Come in to my kitchen fire 
and warm yourself.' 

6 Thank you,' said Stone, gentler. Under all 
his surly ways lurked a vague, pathetic gentleness, 
as if he had been gentle once. ( You are very 
good to me, Mrs. ' 

' Fox, my name is. Dorothy Fox, — and this 
is the Goat and Compasses, a very respectable 
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house, though I says it as keep it, and uncommon 
comfortable.' 

4 And you can take me in ?' 

' Well, sir,' said she, after eyeing him over 
again pretty sharply, ' we don't usually take in 
travellers as we knows nothing 6f, indeed the 
place is too small. But my daughter 's away, 
and if you likes to have her room till Monday, 
you can.' 

' How do you know I shall not take myself 
off without paying my hill on Monday ? We 're 
a bad lot, we soldiers.' 

' So poor Tom said. But you can't harm 
me much, and I '11 trust you. Come along.' 

He followed her, and was soon basking in the 
blaze of the huge fire with an air of comfort that 
seemed to afford his hostess real pleasure. She 
looked at him inquisitively, especially when he 
took off his forage cap and showed his bare, bald 
crown, though the fringe of curly locks under it, 
unlike his beard, was still black, or only slightly 
touched with grey. 

' You 're not so old as I took you for, my 
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young man — for you 're young compared to me. 
How many years might you have been in the 
service?' 

'A dozen or more perhaps, I don't re- 
member.' 

4 Then you didn't 'list as a lad ? Volunteered, 
maybe?' 
. * Ay.' 

* And you 're only just back to old England, 
did you say? You must find everything very 
strange.' , 

€ Very strange. Get me my supper, will 
you? I'm starving.' 

He spoke in a sharp, irritable tone, which 
even a woman and a landlady could not well 
submit to; so she brought him his bread and 
cheese in offended silence, and troubled him no 
more till he had moved from the table to the 
old-fashioned settle near the fire-place, where, 
overcome by weariness and warmth, he soon fell 
fast asleep. 

Then Mrs. Fox's heart relented. He must 
have been so excessively tired, poor fellow; and, 
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besides, heavy slumber is such a softener of most 
faces. Not of all — some people look all the 
uglier or the wickeder; but others seem to slip 
back through the gates of sleep — as of death — 
into the land of their pristine innocence, and 
wear a look so helpless and appealing that one 
could not hate even one's direst enemy if one 
came upon him fast asleep. 

John Stone slept, in his great exhaustion^ as 
soundly and softly as a baby — slept, sitting as he 
was, for no doubt his military life had accustomed 
him to go to sleep anyhow, anywhere. He 
scarcely moved from his original posture, but just 
let his head fall against the high back of the 
settle : while his hands, thin and yellow, dropped 
upon each knee, and then curled up drowsily, like 
a baby's hand. His forehead lost its knotted 
wrinkles, and if one could have seen his mouth 
through that long, rough, grizzly beard, doubtless 
it would almost have smiled. 

For he seemed, under the influence of the 
pleasant warmth and the strange contradictory 
vagaries of slumber, to be carried entirely out of 
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the present into some golden dream-land. He 
gave vent to a little low sound — almost like a 
laugh — and then began to talk in his sleep — at 
first quite unintelligibly, and then uttering a 
name : ' Beityf Mrs. Fox thought it, and con- 
cluded it was his wife's or his sweetheart's — 
probably long dead and gone. 

( Poor fellow, maybe that 's what he 'listed 
for. Likely he's seen a peck o' troubles,' said 
she to herself, looking at him, % and uncertain 
whether she should wake him or not, for it was 
time to shut up, only she grudged rousing him 
out of what seemed such a happy slumber. 

But fate broke it, as she does many a deeper 
dream. There was a sudden clatter of pewter 
pots and glasses in the bar, creating such a stir 
that the soldier started up with the frightened 
look of one who did not know where he was. 

c Never mind — there 's nothing the matter. 
You dropped asleep and was a-dreaming, my 
dear,' said Mrs. Fox, patting him on the shoulder 
with a motherly air. ' You 're at the Goat and 
Compasses, the best public in all these parts, and 
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Dolly Fox '11 make you very comfortable. Your 
bed's ready — hadn't you better be a-taking your- 
self off now?' 

' Thank you,' said the soldier, shaking him- 
self wide awake, though he still stared about 
him somewhat wildly. 4 Yes, I remember all 
now. Give me a light. I'll go to bed — I'll 
go to bed.' 

He disappeared, and was not seen or heard 
of again till far into the Sunday morning. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Sunday was a quiet and respectable day in Holt 
village. No Cockney Sabbath-breakers or Sab- 
bath holiday-makers, according as people chose to 
term them, had as yet found out its prettiness, or, 
if they had, its distance from the nearest railway 
station saved it from being a place of easy resort. 
Consequently, its Sunday was still a rest-day. 
No swarms of destructive feet trod down its green 
fresh common, where fern, thyme, and heather 
flourished, and the bright yellow furze blossomed 
all the year round. No tea-garden, or bedizened 
public-house, or even a solitary refreshment-stall, 
destroyed the delicious peacefulness and thorough 
rurality of the spot : the windmill, the forge, Mrs. 
Fox's small, whitewashed, old-fashioned inn, and 
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a few cottages of similar date, being the only 
harm it had as yet received from bricks and 
mortar. 

And on this Sunday morning, when after a 
wild, rainy night the weather brightened up, as it 
does sometimes in November, and the whole earth 
and sky became transfigured into a wonderful 
blueness and clearness, that showed the landscape, 
distinct and exquisitely coloured, for many, many 
miles, — this upland common, so fresh and breezy, 
quiet and fair, was a sight to do a man's heart 
good in spite of himself. That is, a man whom 
nature had made sensitive to external influences 
— as not every man is; but to those who are, 
life's delights are doubled. Also, perhaps, its 
pains. 

John Stone crawled down, late and lazy, to 
his long-waiting breakfast in Mrs. Fox's parlour. 

6 Pull down the blind — I hate sunshine,' 
was all he said to her, as he fell languidly to his 
solitary meal. 

When she came to remove it, she was dressed 
all in her Sunday's best, and hinted that Holt 
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Church * went in ' at eleven o'clock, and it was a 
good mile's walk across the common. 

6 1 never go to church,' said the soldier, ab- 
ruptly. Then, as with a second thought, 'But 
don't let me hinder you from going. I shall want 
nothing more.' 

4 Thank'ee. Only what shall you do when 
I'm out? — for I always lock up the house o* 
Sundays. I'm a lone widow as can nm no 
risks.' 

Stone laughed. ' Do you think I look like a 
swindler or a burglar — that I shall break open 
your cupboards and carry off your plate? No, 
no. I'm a bad fellow enough, but I'm not in 
that line of business. Make your mind easy, old 
lady. Lock up your house, and I '11 turn out and 
wander about somewhere till you come back.' 

4 You're very obliging,' said Mrs. Fox, looking 
somewhat compunctious. 4 1 '11 be back in two 
hours, and you might amuse yourself that while 
seeing the Park. It 's a pretty park — the Van- 
derdeckens'.' 

John Stone jumped up from his chair, sa- 
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vagely pushed it from him, and began walking up 
and down the room. 

' Big people are they ?. and have a fine place, 
no doubt ? I '11 go. Where is it ? ' 

€ Just across the next common. You turn 
along the park-palings till you come to a stile, 
where there's a board put up with " Please to 
keep the foot-path." That 's old Vanderdecken's 
doing. He couldn't stop the right of way, but he 
narrowed it down as much as he could, and made 
the place as private as possible. That's the 
trick of your stuck-up new-comers, as never knew 
their own grandfather. Not like the good old 
families that are quite sure o' themselves, and so 
they're never frightened to let us poor folk come 
a-nigh them, lest we should find out that the 
only thing as makes the difference between us 
and them is clothes.' 

Either John Stone, who looked a clever fellow 
himself, was struck by the old woman's sharpness 
— or in his loneliness he rather liked a little con- 
versation — but he did not discourage her gossip. 
He even asked a question or two about these 
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Vanderdeckens, and when they had come to the 
neighbourhood. 

f Three years ago. He bought the Hall, 
which was just dropping to ruin, and built it into* 
a big house— far too big for him, poor silly old 
man, for he has got no son to come after him — 
only one little daughter. But he 's mighty fond 
of her, they say — fonder than he is of anything, 
except his money.' 

€ He 's a miser, then ?' said the soldier, eagerly. 

€ Not exactly — or else, like most of your 
miserly folks, he'll spend pretty well where he 
fancies it, or where the money shows. Though 
I 'm not saying aught agin the Vanderdeckens ; 
she 's a kind lady enough, and wonderfully good- 
looking, and sees after the schools, and has her 
finger in all the charity doings. And he has re- 
stored Holt Church — they're very regular church- 
goers, both on 'em — and put in it a big painted 
window in memory of Anne, only sister of Jacob 
Vanderdecken, who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope, some'at about fourteen years ago. You see 
I knows it all off by heart, sir, for I sits opposite 
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to it every Sunday, and sometimes when I 'm in- 
clined to be sharp upon ' Old Van,' as we calls 
him hereabouts, I 've thought folks' memories are 
so short in this world, that there must be some'at 
not bad in a man who remembers his sister for 
more than a dozen years. But I beg your pardon 
for going on tike this.' 

' No, no,' said Stone, absently. € As your say, 
folks' memories are short, very short. There 's a 
proverb about a man's name outliving him half a 
year, if he builds churches ; and about funeral 
baked meats that did coldly furnish forth marriage 
tables.' 

' Be that in the Proverbs — the Bible, I 
mean?' 

6 No, in a much better book.' Then, seeing 
how shocked and scandalized the good soul looked, 
he half apologized : ' You think me a heathen, 
or an infidel ?' 

' Not a bit of it, sir. I hope you're a good 
Christian.' 

' There you mistake,' said the soldier, looking 
up with gleaming eyes. 'I'm no thief. You 
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needn't be afraid of my robbing your house and 
murdering you. But I am no Christian. I don't 
believe in anything, or anybody.' 

< I 'm sorry for it. But you're young still, I 
reckon, and perhaps before you die the Lord will 
bring you to a better mind.' 

< Will He ? Then why hasn't He done 
it already? Why didn't He do it years 
ago?' 

' I can't tell, sir,' and the old lady laid down 
the table-cloth she was folding, and clasped to- 
gether her withered hands. 6 That 's just what I 
said to myself when poor Tom was shot, while 
Jim Brady beside him, as was nobody's son and 
nobody's husband, and all the village was glad to 
get rid of— Jim hadn't a scratch. Why doesn't 
the Lord do a many things that He doesn't do, 
and leave undone a lot more that one thinks He 
ought to do ? I can't tell, sir, and I suppose no- 
body can. However, there 's the bells beginning, 
so I'll go to church and say my prayers: that 
can't come amiss anyhow.' 

The soldier was silent till just as she had 
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cleared everything away, when he said sud- 
denly, — 

' I 'U go to church with you, Mrs. Fox, if you 
are not ashamed of my company.' 

« Oh, sir. 1 

' But, mind you, I 'm not like you. I don't 
go to say my prayers : I go for my own — amuse- 
ment. Yes, we'll call it amusement ;' and he 
laughed. 

' Never mind, if only you '11 go. Them as 
isn't against Him is for Him, says the Bible. And 
you '11 see our church ; and as for our parson, 
whether or not you like his sermon, it'll do you 
good only to look at his face.' 

So in a few minutes more that strangely 
matched pair of church-goers — they could not be 
called worshippers — the stout landlady in her 
best black, permanent widow's weeds, and the 
thin, spare, sickly soldier, took their way across 
the common, guided by one of those fine peals of 
bells such as are beard nowhere but in England. 
It poured through the windless, sunshiny air in 
the familiar chime — ting, ting, ting, ting, ting, 
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ting, ting, ting — and then a clash, as if the 
whole eight bells had rushed upon one another 
and fell crushed into one solid mass of music. 
The soldier stopped to listen; his hollow face 
grew still more wan, and his lips began to 
tremble. 

6 You like our bells ? we reckon 'em very 
fine,' said Mrs, Fox, gratified. 6 1 suppose it 's 
pretty long since you've heard a good chime of 
English bells?' 

He nodded. 'What's that?' pointing to 
something in the' view, perhaps to make a diver- 
sion in the conversation. 

c What do you mean — them steeples ?' 

6 No, that queer sort of building, which seems 
crawling along the horizon like a big caterpillar, 
with two towers, like horns, one at its head, and 
the other at its tail ?' 

* You 're very funny, sir,' answered Mrs. Fox, 
excessively amused. 'I daresay you must have 
been rather a droll chap altogether when you was 
young. A caterpillar ! Well, it is like it ; and 
to think that you didn't know what it was ! To 
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be sure, you 've been a good bit away from Eng- 
land. But did your folk never send you any 
newspapers, and never tell you about the Crystal 
Palace ? ' 

*No,' replied the soldier, in such a sharp, 
trenchant tone, that Mrs. Fox determined never 
to mention his f folk ' to him again. She was 
convinced there was ' some'at wrong ' concerning 
them, and though by no means deficient in fe- 
minine curiosity, still there had been quite enough 
of household tragedy in her life of seventy years 
to make her comprehend that every heart has its 
own burden of grief, and that it is often kindest 
and best to notice nothing, but to € let sleeping 
dogs lie.' So, without further questioning, or 
indeed any conversation at alt, she took her com- 
panion across the common and down a village 
street, to the church, against the low wall of which 
he had leant the night before^ 

It was an old building, but modernised into 
comfortable unpicturesqueness. Nothing about it 
was very noticeable, except a solitary yew-tree, 
which kept guard over a few ancient, nameless 
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graves. Of the modern memorials, one caught 
Stone's eye, as it would anybody's, being a long, 
wooden board, planted lengthwise on a grave, 
with the name and dates very plain, and under- 
neath, bigger and plainer still, the warning text, 
' Watch therefore, for ye know not at what hour 
the Lord cometh.' 

The soldier turned and regarded it with some 
curiosity, which slowly faded away into a con- 
temptuous sneer. He might have been going to 
say something sneering, doubtless, but the old 
woman beside him was walking on so quietly with 
her grave Sunday face ; and likewise he seemed 
to notice for the first time that she was in widow's 
weeds. So, infidel as he was, or called himself, 
Stone shut his lips together, and followed Mrs. 
Fox in silence to the church-door. 

' Take off your hat,' she whispered — not too 
soon, for he was marching into the half-filled 
church like a man in a dream, regardless alike 
both of the place and the people. 

Still, when warned, he recollected himself, 
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and obeyed, blushing a little, like a reproved 
child. 

' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Fox ; I had for- 
gotten my manners. I have not been inside a 
church -door these fifteen years.' 

' Oh, my dear soul, how shocking ! Stop, 
stop!' again restraining him. 'The church is 
free; but somehow we always leaves them fore- 
most seats for the gentry. Sit you down here.' 

For he was going right up to the chancel, 
where, close in front of the white-spread com- 
munion-table, which some old-fashioned folk still 
call, and believe to be, * the table of the Lord,' 
was a handsome pew, oak-carved, crimson- 
cushioned, and well furnished with Bibles, prayer- 
boots, and hymn-books, of the hugest size. 

* You mustn't go io there, it 's the Vander- 
deckens' seat ; but you can see their window just 
as well from here, and the clergyman too. Do 
sit down, air.' 

For she still kept putting in the instinctive 
'sir,' as with a suspicion that the man was, or. 
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once had been, what people term a gentleman. 
And he both interested and fidgeted her so much, 
that the poor old woman hurried over as fast as 
possible her customary prayer, and then turned, 
uneasy as a h§n over a young duckling, to see 
what her protSgS was doing. 

Nothing dreadful, certainly. Whatever he 
himself might be — Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic 
(Mrs. Fox classed them all together, as the Prayer- 
book does, and knew no more) — he had sat down 
decorously and harmlessly beside her, staring 
about him a little too much, perhaps, but still 
not more than many well-bred people stare, at the 
4 gentry ' who came filing in — the good old fami- 
lies who lived in the good old red-brick houses, 
solid and square, of the Georgian era, which Mrs. 
Fox had pointed out on their way to church. 

' None o' them's the Vanderdeckens, though ; 

» 

they always comes in by the chancel-door; and 
she 's worth looking at, being a fine woman still, 
and dresses mighty grand. I sees her in a new 
bonnet every second Sunday at least.' 

John Stone bent his head assentingly to this 
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whispered feminine communication, and then sat 
quietly and decently enough, his hands clasped on 
his knees, and his eyes steadily fixed at the open- 
ing door, too much in shadow to he very noticeable, 
else he too might have been thought worth look- 
ing at. He had been decidedly handsome, and, 
had he had a smooth life, might have been hand- 
some to extreme old age ; but it was one of those 
artistically moulded faces, dark yet delicate, and 
all alive with what our grandmothers used to call 
'sensibility;' in which a hard or troubled career 
soon wears out all the beauty, and, indeed, alters 
the whole appearance ; so that after some years a 
mother would scarcely recognise her own son. 
And his bald head and full grey beard gave him, 
at first sight, the look of a man not far off sixty, 
though, examining him closer, he was not nearly 
so old. 

He sat, staring about him; for, as he had 
averred, he came to church not to pray, but 
merely to amuse himself; until, last of all tie 
congregation, appeared the VanderdeckeL-. 

There were a group of three — father, mother, 
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and little girl. A big footman preceded them to 
their pew, showed them in, placed an additional 
book there, and left them. Then this wealthy 
family dropped their heads on their hands for a 
minute's space of prayer, like other c miserable 
sinners.' 

Yet undoubtedly they looked exceedingly 
comfortable. Mrs. Vanderdecken's violet silk 
dress was rich in hue as the painted window, and 
her ermine furs were dazzling as the purest snow. 
Certainly she knew the art of dressing well, and 
had every opportunity for exercising it. Her 
little girl, too, was clad as a rich man's daughter 
should be, though no splendour of clothes could 
make her anything but an ordinary child, in 
whom one vainly sought the smallest trace of the 
mother's beauty. Another thing, also, one did 
not find happily, — the mother's peevish, unsatis- 
fied expression, which dulled all her loveliness, 
like a sweet landscape overspread with mist and 
rain. 

Gertrude's quick eyes roamed round the 
church, and soon met John Stone's. She whis- 
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pered something to her mother, and then Mrs. 
Vanderdecken also turned, and fixed her eyes — 
her large, blue, soulless, uncomprehending eyes — 
upon the poor soldier. Fixed them leisurely, 
looked him all over from head to foot, apparently 
seeing nothing in him but a very shabby, broken- 
down fellow, and then turned back again to her 
daughter, whispering something back. Some- 
thing kindly no doubt ; for the little girl blushed 
and looked pleased, and continued her investiga- 
tion of the soldier in shy glances, which she 
hardly restrained from breaking out into positive 
and most undecorous smiles. 

But the mother did not look again. She had 
done her duty ; all that could be expected of her ; 
and then the poor man evidently passed from her 
memory. He did not belong to her and her 
circle of thought at all ; she put him aside and 
settled herself to her Comfortable devotions. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was, as Mrs. Fox had 
said, decidedly worth looking at ; and John Stone 
did look at her all church-time. Just a glance 
or two did he expend upon the little fat old man J 
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beside her, one of those men who are only remarked 
in society as their wives' husbands ; yet there was 
an obstinate protrusion of his under lip, and g» 
glitter in his small keen eyes, which accounted 
for Mrs, Vanderdecken's hesitation at ' telling* 
papa,' and implied at least a possibility that th& 
large handsome lady married to the ugly little 
man was not so much ' the grey mare/ as appeared 
probable. 

John Stone apparently was a student of human 
nature, for he seemed to take in all this and more* 
From his post pf observation he let not a move- 
ment in the Vanderdecken pew escape him. No 
avenging ghost could fix upon it and its occupants 
steadier or stonier eyes. He paid attention, 
neither to the prayers nor to the sermon ; merely 
got up and sat down when Mrs, Fox urged him. 
to do so, but otherwise made no pretence of wor- 
ship. .Whatever he was, he was at least honest- 
And when, escaping from his hard fierce stare, 
which harmed them not, for they never saw it> 
the Vanderdecken family, with the humbler por- 
tion of the congregation, bent their heads to 
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receive the final benediction, ' the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,' this man, in 
whose countenance was no peace, held it up, aa if 
at once hating them and accusing them to the 
silent Heaven, which had beheld all, and pre- 
vented nothing. 

' Come,' said Mrs. Fox, teaching him aa lie 
stood erect and motionless, ' the likes of us always 
goes out first, the gentry afterwards. Though 
it's being sacrament Sunday, the most of 'em 
stops behind; the Vanderdeckeus always do, ex- 
cept the little miss. Come along.' 

She led him, walking more like an automaton 
than a man, down the church aisle, and out into 
the air, which blew sharply across the churchyard, 
and made him shiver with Indian sensitiveness all 
over. 

'Let's make haste,' said the old woman. 
' It 's coming on to rain, and I 've my Sunday 
clothes on ; besides, I want to get home and cook, 
a bit o' some'at hot for your dinner; — you'll 
want it this sharp day.' 

'Thank you; you're very kind to tki* 
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me,' said — with a sudden change of voice — the 
poor soldier. 

It did rain, and rained pitilessly, the whole 
remainder of the day, as these bright winter 
mornings have a trick of doing ; so neither Mrs. 
Fox nor her charge, as she now seemed fairly 
to consider, him, crossed the threshold again. 
Stone spent half the afternoon in sleeping, with 
his head against the settle, dropping off as if 
from sheer weakness, on the intervals of smoking 
his pipe, which he did to an unconscionable 
extent. Beyond it, indeed, he seemed to care 
for nothing, neither amusement nor occupation ; 
asked for no books, though Mrs. Fox brought 
him several; good Sunday books -r-' Pilgrim's 
Progress ' and ' Hervey's Meditations among the 
Tombs.' At last, pitying his utter indifference 
to anything, she risked her Christianity enough 
to fetch him a newspaper. But the world seemed 
to have completely slipped from him, or he from 
it, so that he took no more notice of The Times 
itself than if it had been a sheet of blank paper. 
Never was there a sadder spectacle of a man with 
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nothing to do, and no strength to do it ; a sick 
soul in a worn-out body. And yet, whenever he 
fell asleep, the boyish, innocent look came back, 
till the old woman stood and watched him with a 
pity that she could not suppress. 

' I doubt if you 're long for this world, and 
maybe you '11 not be sorry to get out of it,' said 
she to herself, looking at him from over the big 
Bible which she always scrupulously read of 
Sunday evenings. 'Poor fellow! I shouldn't 
like to be your mother, I reckon. My Tom's 
happier where he is, and so am I, than if he 'd 
come back to me like you.' 

Yet the remembrance of poor Tom was so 
strong, that when, just before bed-time, Stone 
asked her abruptly if she would take him in for a 
few more days — a week or two perhaps — Mrs. 
Fox, though she had never seen the colour of his 
money, assented. 

' You can stop if you like, for I 've a weak 
side to soldiers. Maybe you 're a long way from 
your home?' 

' Yes — a long way.' 
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'Then you're right to try and get a bit 
stronger before you go there. Holt is a healthy 
place, they say, and then there 's Holywell. You 
may spend half your time in wandering about 
Holywell Park.' 

' I mean to.' 

' If you 'd like me to name you to the butler 
there — he's a friend of mine — you could come 
and go about the place as you fancy, with nobody 
to hinder you.' 

' Nobody will hinder me.' 

It might have been said either as fact merely, 
or else a threat, for the tone of it caught Mrs. 
Fox's attention. She shook her head. 

' Ah, my man, I'm afeared you're one of them 
radicals as hates all rich folk, for nothing on 
earth but being rich folk, while we belongs to 
what they calls " the lower classes." But I never 
troubles my head about such things; and when 
you're as old as I am, and have gone through all 
I have gone through, mayhap neither will you.' 

The soldier was silent. 

After awhile he said, 'I've been thinking, 
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Mrs. Fox, that I ought to tell you my name, or 
give you some warrant for my respectability.' 

' Just as you like, sir. Of course it's better 
and more satisfactory to all parties, and, besides, 
our rector, he always calls when he sees a new face 
in church, for he's as good as a father to the 
whole parish, and I'd like to be able to tell him 
I'd got a decent man in my house. Who shall I 
say, sir ?' 

'John Stone, private — th regiment; dis- 
charged invalided, with a pension. Besides, in 
case I should starve upon that — your British 
nation is not too generous to broken-down soldiers 
— look here!' 

He showed her, as he had done to the railway 
porter, the bag of sovereigns. 

' It's loot — honest loot, I assure you ; at least, 
so far as loot ever is honest. And perhaps your 
millionnaires — your Vanderdeckens, for instance 
— made their money in no more creditable way.' 

'Oh, sir, I never heard anything to Mr. 
Vanderdecken's discredit. He is a very respect- 
able gentleman.' 
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'Well, so am I; that's all. Will you trust 
me now?' 

The old woman looked at him hard. ' I 
think I'd have trusted you anyhow. But I can't 
tell. I've been took in a good many times. I 
often think the world's made up o' two sorts o' 
folks — them as puts upon others, and them that 
is put upon theirselves ; and it's pretty hard for 
the last, only, maybe, the Lord loves 'em best, 
after all.' 

< Does He?' 

' Don't you sneer, sir ; you may live to think 
different from what you do now. Young folks 
fancy they've found out everything, but old folks 
know they've never done learning.' 

' You're a wise woman, Mrs. Fox.' 

' I wish I was, sir ; I wish I was ! But good- 
night to you. You've had a dull Sunday, if this 
is your first Sunday in England.' 

An innocent trap which caught nothing. 
Stone neither answered yes nor no. 

' Anyhow, you'd better go to bed now, and 
perhaps you'll feel not so bad on Monday morn- 
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ing. (Jood-night. As the young ladies used to 
say where I was nursemaid forty years ago ( I was 
brought up among my betters, s£r, and I'm used 
to their ways), "Sound sleep, pleasant dreams, 
and a blithe waking." ' 

'Never in the world, and there may he no 
other — I hope not, for I could not stand it. I am 
so tired, so tired!' 

It was not said bitterly or blaspheming) y, 
only in utter weariness, and Stone left his thin 
wasted hand for a minute in the old woman's 
palm, which had grasped his own in rough cor- 
diality. But she was so shocked at what he had 
said that she dropped it at once, whereupon he 
slowly turned away, took his candle, and went up- 
stairs ; to meet that long, lonely night which 
is either the utmost fear or the only comfort of 
such as he, — till God prepares for them that bed 
which may be sweeter than they know. 
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